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VouuME III | 1923 Part II 


THE “REALITY-FEELING” IN PHANTASIES 
OF THE INSANE 


By HENRY DEVINE. 


I. 


AMONGST chronic asylum cases are always to be found a number of those 
who believe themselves to be of exalted or royal birth. In cases of acute 
confusion or general paralysis in which the higher psychic functions are 
involved the occurrence of such delusions is readily explicable. In those 
patients, however, in which no defect of judgment or intelligence on 
ordinary matters is manifest, and the memory is intact, it is difficult to 
understand how delusions so manifestly absurd and so devoid of any 
foundation in fact could be seriously maintained. From the knowledge 
we have of our mental states it is more or less possible to enter into the 
feelings of a melancholic. Everyone is apt to feel inadequate, retarded, 
unworthy or vaguely apprehensive at times; but though it is easy to 
over-estimate our own importance, it is hard to'actually feel the attitude 
of a person of humble birth and position who believes himself to be (say) 
the Shah of Persia. The attitude of a patient with a belief of this kind 
is so inconsistent. His behaviour in the asylum may be that of a normal 
person; he is quite aware of the actual facts of his pagt life; he adjusts 
happily to his environment; employs himself usefully in the garden or 
elsewhere; exhibits pleasure with little gifts or vexation at some real or 
imaginary slight—and yet holds tenaciously to fantastic views of his 
own personality which are contrary to that common-sense which he is 
quite able to apply to any subject but his delusions. Unfortunately 
most paraphrenic patients are unable or unwilling to give any information 
to enable us to understand how they could have acquired such strange 
beliefs about themselves; they content themselves with mere assertions 
as to their imagined position in life and tend to resent any form of 
question which seems to cast any doubt on the correctness of their 
statements. I have recently had under my care, however, a case in which 
it was possible to observe the development of delusions in their earlier 
stages; and as the whole subject of insane beliefs is so obscure and 
difficult, I thought it might be of some value to give a brief outline of 
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this case, and to suggest in what respects it seems to afford us some 
insight into the processes of delusional formation as a whole, and to 
indicate some reasons why patients believe in the reality of their 
phantasies. 


Il. 


The history of the case is briefly as follows: Mr J. 1s a married man, 
aged 38. He was the youngest child in a large family and his mother’s 
favourite. The parents belonged to the artisan class and lived in one 
of the poorer London districts. The father was somewhat addicted to 
alcohol, but the home was respectable and the children brought up as 
well as the means of the parents would permit. Mr J. grew up a shy, 
seclusive, dreamy and clever boy. His studious tendencies enabled him 
to acquire a good secondary education, and he eventually gained a 
position in the Civil Service. His industry has enabled him to raise 
himself above the station in which he was born, and he has achieved a 
position of moderate comfort. He is happily married and has two nice 
children. 

The first signs of menta] disturbance occurred in 1915 when he de- 
veloped ‘neurasthenia’ attributable to worry and over-work. Some time 
later he created a good deal of friction in the family by making ridiculous 
assertions in regard to the morals of his mother-in-law, and subsequently 
a paranoid attitude developed. As Mr J. himself describes it, “I gained 
a general impression that people were ayvainst me; a kind of excitement 
was stirred up against me; nasty insinuations, suggestions and remarks 
were made; these was a sort of under-current when I appeared.” All 
this time he kept on with his work, but after some trouble with a friend 
whom he imagined had made reflections of the morals of his (the patient’s) 
mother, he broke down for a time and was sent to hospital. He appeared 
to recover, however, and resumed his work until shortly before coming 
under my care. He had then been sleeping badly, had alarmed his wife 
by muttering to himself and gazing strangely about him, had been 
sitting about for hours with a vacant expression, and had complained of 
going into trances and having visions. 

The patient was an intelligent and pleasant man who talked freely 
of his case, but he tended to be solitary and seemed more interested in 
his own thoughts than anything else. And this was actually the case; 
he explained that he was constantly disturbed by visions of his past life 
and he could not concentrate on reading or the ordinary affairs of life 
because these experiences were so compelling. He did not merely think 
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of the past; the memories came freely and of their own accord and they 
were not like ordinary thoughts because they were forced into his mind 
and he could not control them. They were so vivid and real that it was 
just as if he were at the cinematograph. It was as if he were actually 
living his past life over again; he felt surrounded by the whole atmosphere 
of the past—the same sights, smells, voices and feelings. He was vague 
as to whether these experiences were actually due to external influence 
or not; he thought it all very strange and inexplicable, and though his 
memories were very amusing, exciting and interesting, he wished he were 
not troubled in this way because he could not carry on his work. 

When asked whether these memory visions referred to any particular 
experiences of the past the patient replied in the negative, and asserted 
that anything which had happened to him might be revived in the 
manner described. This reply was somewhat disappointing because I 
had come to believe that hallucinatory experiences were associated with 
some particular theme or trend, and that they were not general and 
indifferent in content as the patient told me they were in his case. One 
day, however, I asked him how far back his memories extended and 
received the astonishing reply that, while until his illness in 1919, when 
he was in hospital, he could only remember events in his life from the 
ave of four years, since then, memories had come back to him from the 
ave of two onwards. He then explained, with some hesitation, that the 
memories that were now coming to him in the form of visions referred 
to experiences that he had entirely forgotten and which had been 
obliterated from his mind altogether. The experiences, he said, were of 
such an extraordinary character that he had hitherto refrained from 
describing them as he feared they would not be credited and he would 
be regarded as insane. He had no doubt whatever that the visions 
actually referred to events in which he had taken part; he felt they were 
his own experiences; they seemed to belong to himself, as it were, and 
made everything clear in his past life that he had not previously under- 
stood. His personality had been a dual one, he said, and the memories 
which had been driven from his mind were now being restored. 

The nature of these ‘memories’ may now be briefly described. His 
first recollection was of being, at the age of two, at Balmoral. A group 
of persons including King Edward, himself, and his real parents (the 
Earl and Countess of X—) was being painted in the garden by a famous 
artist. The patient now remembers that this picture was reproduced in 
a weekly paper though he did not recognize when he saw it that it 
included himself. In the next vision he sees himself at Windsor. He 
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was behind a tree with a nurse and King Edward and his parents rode 
by on horses. The whole experience is so vividly and faithfully repro- 
duced that he can see and actually feel himself stumbling over a branch 
as he walked forward to watch the distinguished group ride past. 

At the age of three the patient now remembers having been through 
a series of highly dramatic and complex experiences, all of which he 
can describe with a wealth of detail. He journeyed to Egypt with his 
parents; met Gordon and was in Khartoum when he was killed (chrono- 
logically impossible); travelled over great mountains, sometimes on 
camels at others on elephants; explored Central Africa; was attacked 
by fierce hordes of barbarians but escaped; nearly died of thirst in the 
Sahara, but managed to survive by drinking camel’s blood; and even- 
tually after tremendous adventures reached England. The next ‘re- 
collection’ is of being handed over to those whom he had always regarded 
as his real parents until these obliterated ‘memories’ had emerged. He 
was taken to London by Queen Alexandra in a cab, submitted to a 
process by his enemies which served to blot out all memory of his past, 
and handed over to his foster parents. 

In addition to these revived ‘experiences’ which refer to the life of 
the patient before the age of four, a mass of ‘memories’ have emerged 
which refer to his life until quite recently. Thus in vision he sees himself 
in Paris learning to fence under the tuition of the most famous fencing 
masters in Europe. One of them fences with great fierceness and the 
patient realises that an attempt is being made upon his life under pretext 
of giving a lesson. In another ‘memory’ the patient sees himself killing 
this man at Osborne. At the age of 14 he ‘remembers’ being attacked 
by three bulls and a woman with a poisoned dagger. He killed the three 
bulls and made his escape. A wealth of such ‘memories’ might be given 
but these will suffice for the present purpose. 

As the outcome of these forced ‘memories’ the patient now exhibits 
a delusional attitude similar to that occurring in so many asylum cases. 
He is hostile to his wife whom he believes to be in league with his enemies 
to deprive him of his rights, he is repellent and haughty to those around 
him, he writes letters to cabinet ministers on familiar terms as if they 
were old friends, and signs himself “Rex Imperator, Swordsman, Aga 
Khan.” He believes himself to be the son of exalted parents and the 
heir to the throne. Having been abducted in childhood and been brought 
up by foster-parents, he is under the impression that from time to time 
he has been rendered unconscious and taken from his humble home in 
order to resume his rightful position. During these periods he has been 
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the hero of a number of fantastic adventures from which he has emerged 
victorious, but all the experiences he has been through have been 
obliterated by a magical process and it is only recently that he has been 
made aware of them in the manner described. During these forgotten 
periods he has been trained and educated as a prince; has had numerous 
attempts made on his life; and has been closely involved in matters of 
high political importance. In states of unconsciousness he has been 
brought back to life by sexual intercourse with a number of princesses, 
and his children born as the outcome of these unions are now ruling in 
various countries. Thus indirectly he has control of vast territories, and 
though apparently only a civil servant he exerts an influence all over 
the world. He is the man behind the scenes—a hidden source of energy. 
Thus the patient is a typical paraphrenic with the conventional delusions 
assuming the forms of megalomania, persecution and eroticism. 


III. 


In this case the familiar foster-parent phantasy in which the real 
parents are replaced by imaginary ones of exalted birth finds expression 
in a delusional form. Otto Rank has shown how frequently this theme 
occurs in mythical stories and also in the day-dreams of children; here 
it occurs in an intelligent adult and not merely as a phantasy, but as 
something believed in and acted upon. The manner in which this de- 
lusion developed may now be considered. 

Amongst older psychiatrists it was customary to regard the megalo- 
mania of paranoid conditions as secondary to delusions of persecution. 
Thus ideas of greatness have been described as following on ideas of 
persecution in consequence of the abnormal exaltation of self-feeling 
which results from protracted conflict with imaginary persecutors; or, 
more crudely, it was suggested that a person comes to the conclusion 
that he is great because of the unwelcome attention he receives. The 
foster-parent delusion itself has been ascribed to a process of rationalisa- 
tion. Thus a person who believes himself to be a king finds his admittedly 
bourgeois extraction is incompatible with his delusion. The notion, there- 
fore, grows up that his parents, as he supposes them to be, are really 
only foster-parents. This process in which subjectively assured data are 
transformed so as to harmonise with an incompatible delusion has been* 
described as “retrospective explanatory insanity.” 

A superficial knowledge of the psychoses suffices to show that such 
explanations are inadequate to account for the occurrence of delusions. 
Apart from the fact that megalomania is not necessarily preceded by 
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ideas of persecution, insane delusions do not develop by processes of 
reasoning and deduction; a patient does not “come to conclusions” about 
himself but conclusions are forced upon him. Though comparisons 
between the mode of development of every-day beliefs and extravagant 
beliefs of the insane are not without value, the beliefs of the latter cannot 
be understood by regarding them as merely an exaggeration of the 
normal. When an otherwise sensible person (as in the case described) 
entertains grotesque and untrue opinions about his personality, we may 
be quite sure that the processes of which they are the outcome have but 
little or no relationship to those occurring in the normal] person. Even 
though modern psycho-pathology, based as it is in a great measure on 
the study of the psycho-neuroses, has enabled us to understand our 
insane cases in a manner which was previously impossible, there has 
perhaps been a tendency to over-emphasise the resemblances between 
the psychoses and psycho-neuroses, and to neglect the very important 
differences between them. | 

A child or neurotic might indulge in a foster-parent phantasy similar 
in structure to that exhibited by our patient; and in all three cases it 
would be correct to describe the phantasics as instances of wish-fulfil- 
ment. Here, however, the resemblances cease and a vital difference 
emerges, namely, a difference in attitude or feeling towards the phantasy 
on the part of its subject. In the child or neurotic the phantasy, though 
lived-through intensely and thoroughly enjoyed, is known to be imaginary, 
whilst in the insane it is believed to be real. Why should a phantasy be 
invested with a belief-feeling as to its reality in some cases (psychoses), 
and not in others (psycho-neuroses)? The subject is obscure, but we may 
proceed to consider it in the light of the facts observed in the case of Mr J. 

As has been shown, the patient now believes himself to be Thomas 
Rex, Swordsman, Aga Khan, though he is actually Mr J., a civil servant, 
a fact of which he is at the same time equally cognisant. The problem 
to be considered is why he should believe himself to be, rather than 
merely picture or imagine himself to be, these personages. Fortunately 
we are not here hampered by a patient who confined himself to dogmatic 
assertions; he was able to give some description of the manner in which 
his delusions developed, and he made it clear that they were the product 
of false-memories. Why then should the images which surged into the 
mind of the patient have been regarded by him as a revival of episodes 
in which he had personally taken part—as actual events in his life- 
history. The question is all the more difficult because normal memory 
has never yet been completely analysed or explained. The most recent 
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attempt is that made by Mr Bertram Russell in his Analysis of Mind; 
and he himself states that he regards his analysis as probably extremely 
faulty though he does not know how to improve it. 

The images which constitute the phantasy are of course, in one sense, 
memory-images. They are reproductions of things the patient had read, 
been told, observed and imagined. The phantasy has psychic character- 
istics similar to those observed in dreams and other products of the 
imagination. Thus the lady with the poisoned dagger is a composite 
figure in which the patient’s sister, Queen Alexandra, and a woman who 
used to go about sticking hat-pins into people, are fused into one person; 
and the bulls included in this episode owe their immediate origin to a 
memory of a bull-fight which excited the patient a great deal. In this 
particular case it is more than probable that the foster-parent phantasy 
is &@ massive revival of similar phantasies in childhood. Apart from the 
fact that the general life-situation of the patient as a child would make 
its occurrence almost inevitable, the fact that the father himself believed 
(perhaps correctly) that he was descended from a noble family, and 
boasted of this to his children, would of itself tend to promote this form 
of day-dreaming. Thus neither the occurrence nor structure of the 
phantasy constitute its abnormal character; rather is it the feeling with 
which it is invested—the feeling or belief expressed in the words “this 
happened to me.” The error of the patient was not due to a defect of 
judgment or dementia. He was neither confused nor demented and, in 
any case, the reality-feeling which accompanies a memory-image in 
normal people is not a matter of judgment—it is just a belief-feeling 
which escapes analysis. This difference between phantasy and delusion 
or beween imagination and belief is as important as it is elusive; and in 
our patient it is just that vague quality which invests his phantasy which 
makes us regard him as insane rather than merely neurotic. 

One factor which tended to make these false-memories seem real to 
the patient was their vividness and intensity. “Seeing is believing” ; 
and when a person observes continual pictures of himself at various 
aves, and of a character which he likens to the cinematograph, we can 
quite understand that he should believe that he really did the things 
which appear before his eyes. Under normal conditions images have a 
certain vagueness and scrappiness, but here every detail was portrayed 
in such a manner that he could see, hear, feel and smell what was 
happening. The images had all the liveliness and pungency of sensa- 
tional experience; the patient was enveloped in images; and he would 
seem to be living through these adventures with every fibre of his being. 
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The pathological intensity of the images would scarcely be sufficient of 
itself, however, to account for the belief in their reality as past ex- 
periences. It is conceivable that an artist might picture in his mind in 
a very vivid way events which he knew were purely imaginary. Other 
features of the phantasy must therefore be considered, before we can 
account for the belief-feeling with which it is invested. Now the ordinary 
day-dream is a volitional activity. A person engaged in this pursuit is 
definitely doing something which he can discontinue when he pleases. 
In the case of our patient, however, it would obviously be incorrect to 
suggest that he indulges in, invents or creates a phantasy. The de- 
lusional story occurs, develops, wells-up, or emerges of itself, and the 
patient is powerless to prevent what is taking place. He does not do 
anything, but something happens; he plays a passive role and may almost 
be described as an interested spectator. In discussing the psychology 
of the psychoses of which this case is a characteristic example, I would 
stress particularly the non-volitional character of the images which come 
into the mind. The patient cannot be described as “retreating from 
reality” as one might perhaps do in the case of the ‘situation’ psychoses 
or a neurotic phantasy, and as far as we can ascertain his illness is quite 
independent of the immediate circumstances of his life. There is no 
reason to suppose that the patient wished to be anything but what he 
was; he did not wish to be great, “greatness was thrust upon him.” 
Neither does it seem correct to explain the occurrence of these delusions 
by a relaxation of ‘higher contro)’ with consequent emerging of inferior 
modes of mental] activity. There is no evidence which would lead to the 
assumption in this case that the higher psychic functions were disturbed 
at the outset of the illness, and the lack of capacity exhibited by the 
patient in regard to his work and so on, was only that which would 
occur in any individual who was submitted to experiences of a parti- 
cularly distracting type. 

I think in these paraphrenic cases we may account for the symptoms 
they present on the basis of a persistent and active impulse from within. 
The individual is forced into an insane attitude by some inexorable force 
the nature of which he does not understand. Such patients, of course, 
often express themselves as being controlled or in the grip of something 
and what they describe is actually the case. They do not exhibit the 
attitude of a passive retreat from real life into phantasy; they are 
aggressive, persistently maintain their point of view, are blatantly self- 
satisfied, and brook no contradiction. They show no lack of energy, but 
rather an excess of energy expanded in futile activities. It is certainly 
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very strange how a connected story in the form of visions can emerge 
into consciousness apart from the volition of the patient; but the strange- 
ness 1s somewhat diminished if we take the view that the impulse, of 
which the visions are no more than the expression, finds its source in 
the primitive instincts of the patient. The evolution of these delusions 
is similar in nature to the unfolding of an instinct in animals. Instinct 
is defined by James “as the faculty of acting in such a way as to produce 
certain ends, without foresight of the ends, and without previous educa- 
tion in the performance.” This definition can scarcely be improved upon. 
Clear examples of pure instinct are observed in activities concerned with 
reproduction and the rearing of the young. Birds mate, build a nest, 
lay eggs, sit on the eggs, feed the young birds, and care for them as long 
as necessary. Nothing could be more mysterious than this, and yet it 
happens. An impulse from within impels the bird to perform this series 
of extremely complex activities, though it can obviously have no know- 
ledge of why it is behaving thus or any prevision of the ends to be 
attained. The development of a delusion is similar to the birth of an 
instinct. The patient feels a sense of discomfort, anxiety, tension, rest- 
lessness or vague persecution, the reason for which he cannot explain. 
Such feelings are analogous to those which a bird would experience if 
he were denied the opportunity of making the movements to which its 
instincts impel it. In the case of the psychoses the uneasiness does not, 
as in the case of birds and animals, issue in a series of complex move- 
ments which ultimately lead to a state of tranquillity ; images, phantasies 
or hallucinations emerge which are symbolic of the actions the actively 
aroused instinct would impel the patient to perform if it were possible. 
Though at times disguised, the content of the delusions of the insane 
indicates their origin in the instinctive life of the organism. Such de- 
lusions always reveal, openly or symbolically, the working of unmoral 
primitive impulses—normal or perverse sexuality, omnipotency or 
cruelty. In the case of our patient it suffices for the purpose of this 
paper to point out that his delusions express concretely in primitive and 
fairy story form the abstract notions of omnipotence, boundless egotism 
and self-love. The causes which determine the development of an in- 
stinctive tendency at a late stage in the evolution of the personality are 
most obscure. Such a development may be inevitable and the product 
of an inherent tendency. We do not know that this is so, however, and 
a pessimistic outlook is neither profitable nor desirable in view of our 
scanty knowledge of causation in the psychoses. I do not propose to 
discuss this, but wish merely to point out that the delusion which 
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emerges, greatly to the surprise of the patient, does so after the manner 
of an instinct in animals, and is the outcome of a similar process. It 
unfolds itself. 

It must next be observed that the development of a delusion often 
leads, as in this case, to a cessation of tension, and is associated with a 
feeling of tranquillity and certainty which the patient had not hitherto 
experienced. A study of the past history of these cases creates the 1m- 
pression that the whole life had been converging to its solution in the 
psychosis in an inevitable kind of way. When the delusion emerges 
doubt and uncertainty are dispelled; and as the patient looks back on 
his past life he feels that the delusion explains all that to him had been 
mysterious and strange. It is not infrequent for a patient to say that 
his whole life had been like a dream and that he now feels awake for the 
first time. The delusion is, as it were, an inspiration for which he has 
always been waiting; the life becomes endowed with a certain richness 
and meaning which is felt by the patient to be in striking contrast to 
the ineffectiveness and restraint which he had hitherto felt. Evidently 
in these cases the delusion supplies some fundamental] need. 

In order to make the argument clear, I would like to refer to another 
case. A man, aged 39, who had always been somewhat inadequate, some 
five years ago, shortly after his marriage (possibly here a causal factor), 
developed a severe anxiety state. Though insisting he was quite well he 
walked about in a state of restless agitation, picked himself, and could 
not concentrate. After a time the curious delusion crystallized out that 
he could fly, and this delusion has persisted unchanged ever since. At 
the present time his general intelligence and memory are perfectly normal, 
and he can converse quite sensibly upon any subject within his know- 
ledge and experience. He never seems really interested in what he 1s 
talking about, however, and he gives the impression that he finds it 
rather a nuisance and has more important matters to attend to. The 
instant the conversation ceases the patient will mutter to himself, curse 
himself for a fool, and exhibits a number of jerky movements which 
betray an obvious difficulty in sitting still. He is a solitary man, and 
having been given his parole, he likes to hide away and indulge in a 
number of strange antics without the restraint or hindrance which the 
company of others imposes. He poises himself for flight, inflates his 
chest, makes all kinds of hissing noises, and persistently abuses himself 
for not soaring into the air. He dislikes talking about his delusion and 
turns the conversation into other channels as far as he can. He seems 
ashamed of it. I have spent many fruitless hours trying to penetrate 
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below the surface. Often the patient shuts up like an oyster and merely 
mutters, and the usual responses when he is communicative consist of 
fragmentary and jerky sentences hissed out between his teeth. Typical 
instances are as follows: “I could do it if I tried—it 7s possible—I’d 
better do it too—it comes from the brain—I could do it with my brain— 
my whole body will go through the air—its the only thing worth living 
for—I am a fool—Why don’t I do it? Its the only possible thing to 
do—I must be a man and buck up and do it.”” The most important 
facts elicited from the patient which afford some insight into the meaning 
of the symbol of flying are (1) that he believes himself to be the only 
man who can fly in virtue of a peculiar force within him, and (2) that 
when he succeeds in doing so he will be endowed with universal know- 
ledge. Thus the delusion is certainly the expression of omnipotence and 
I believe it to be the expression of a definite sexual urge. The crises 
through which the patient passes and the pose his inner impulses impel 
him to assume give a strong sexual colouring to the case. As regards the 
patient himself, however, all he knows is that he can fly if he makes 
sufficient effort, and that is what he wants to do. It 1s regrettable that 
more facts cannot be elicited about this symbol; and from the therapeutic 
point of view it is certainly most trying that such an apparently simple 
case is utterly inaccessible and resistive to any form of treatment. 

Here then is a man who is impelled by a remorseless and persistent 
force to carry out a preposterously impossible task. He is not demented 
or stupid; he is a very intelligent man. It is true that he exhibits apathy 
in respect to matters which most people find important and interesting. 
He is indifferent to the fact that he is in the asylum; he has no desire 
to return to his home; and he shuns all social contacts. But this emo- 
tional apathy is due to the fact that he has only one thing to live for; 
al] his energy is absorbed in a futile task, and the patient just wishes to 
be left alone to carry out his life work. 

Why then does one of our patients believe himself to be Aga Khan 
and another think that he can fly? We may perhaps here quote a famous 
passage of William James: “Now, why do the various animals do what 
seem to us such strange things, in the presence of such outlandish stimuli? 
Why does the hen, for example, submit herself to the tedium of incu- 
bating such a fearfully uninteresting set of objects as a nestful of eggs, 
unless she has some sort of prophetic inkling of the result? The only 
answer is ad hominem Why does the maiden interest the youth so that 
everything about her seems more important and significant than any- 
thing else in the world? Nothing more can be said than that these are 
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human ways. It is not for the sake of utility they are done...not one 
man in a billion, when taking his dinner ever thinks of utility. The 
connection between the savory sensation and the act it awakens is for 
him absolute and selbverstdndlich, an ‘a priori synthesis of the most 
perfect sort.”” And thus it is with our deluded patients. From the 
moment when Mr J. had his first vision and his ‘broken memories’ 
began to emerge, he was never in doubt that the experiences so vividly 
portrayed were actually his own; they filled his whole past life with a 
new meaning and reality. In the same way when after a period of 
tension and anxiety the phantasy of being able to fly crystallised out, 
the patient became infused with a new sense of power and purpose as 
if he had made a great discovery. He made no attempt to justify his 
belief; it was “an a priori synthesis of the most perfect sort,” and any 
suggestions casting doubt on his unique gift were to him mere flippancies. 
His attitude is much as we might imagine a hen to exhibit if it were told 
that it was silly to sit on eges. These grotesque beliefs are real to their 
subjects because they are the expression of a real instinctive need. Such 
patients are quite aware of their past and very like ordinary people in 
regard to the daily affairs of life; they like courtesy, comfort and atten- 
tion, and can guard their own daily interests. They are often quite 
aware, also, that their beliefs about themselves are regarded by society 
as insane beliefs; but nevertheless their opinions are more real to them 
than anything else because they represent an actual biological need— 
a physical impulsion or necessity which actually exists, and for which 
their whole organism craves. 


IV. 


Thus in paraphrenic and paranoic cases, we observe individuals who 
are impelled by elementary and instinctive forces to assume what is 
regarded as a delusional attitude. In these cases there is a defective 
evolution of the personality, and the delusions and hallucinations sym- 
bolise or openly reveal the nature of the elemental cravings which seek 
expression. The conscious personality has nothing to do with the de- 
velopment of these delusions and can do nothing to control them. 
Unfortunately, also, it is impossible to control, dissipate, or prevent the. 
development of these trends by any known therapeutic means. This is 
much to be regretted because the primitive instincts which control the 
patient are often of a most painful and terrible character. A sadistic 
impulse may express itself by the formation of an hallucinatory per- 
sonality which controls every action of the patient; or it may appear 
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in delusional form. Thus a mild and kindly man after a period of anxiety 
and fear will suddenly know himself to be the devil; he will feel himself 
dominated by some supernatural force and realise that he is the em- 
bodiment of all evil who is called upon to destroy humanity with 
mconceivable cruelty. Naturally his life is one of intense horror at the 
fate to which he feels himself condemned. Then there is the homo- 
sexual impulse so manifestly revealed in the paranoiac. As an instance, 
a man who has served the state and led a life of high endeavour, after 
a period in which he feels himself to be the victim of imaginary blackmail, 
becomes haunted by visual hallucinations of a grossly homo-sexual type; 
and then a formless black figure materialises and follows him wherever 
he goes. Examples might of course be multiplied. 

In these cases then we observe the influence on the personality of a 
perverted or over-developed instinctive trend. It is not of merely 
academic interest to localise the morbid process in this way. It is true 
that it 1s impossible to control the primitive craving which exercises such 
a disastrous effect on its subject, and we do not know why the instincts 
should develop so unevenly and inharmoniously; but we can at least 
understand the behaviour of our patients, and recognise it as the logical 
outcome of their biological inferiorities. Thus when a patient expresses 
some grotesque delusion, we know that in a sense he is making an 
assertion which is perfectly true. The delusion is the symbol of an 
abnormality which actually exists, and it indicates what is really wrong 
with the patient. The paraphrenic is quite right in adhering to his 
beliefs; he knows and feels that they are true, and he has more reason 
on his side than the psychiatrist who would persuade him to the con- 
trary. From the therapeutic standpoint it is often definitely helpful to 
the patient when he finds the psychiatrist is sympathetic to his point 
of view and takes it seriously. It is a relicf to him to find there is at 
least someone who believes what he says—and who not merely asserts 
in a soothing but manifestly insincere manner his agreement with the 
patient, but who, in the sense described, actually does believe that he is 
expressing in his own way something that is a fact about himself. It is 
for this reason that the community life in an asylum sometimes adds to 
the happiness of a patient. For the first time in his life he finds himself 
in an atmosphere in which his eccentricities are not regarded as such, 
and his delusions are not the subject of criticism. He avain becomes a 
member of a social group, and he finds friends, occupation, amusements 
and interests from which his affliction debarred him at home, where 
everyone was kept in a state of ill-concealed tension and he could not 
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fail to realise that his behaviour was disturbing to others. If a man 
believes that he is annoyed by spirits, it is good for him to be able to 
get up at night and bang his mattress to drive them away. His action 
is perfectly logical, and he finds it helpful that it 1s recognised to be so, 
and that no objections are made to his behaviour. He finds himself in 
an atmosphere where public opinion regards his abnormal beliefs and 
behaviour as normal, and where even his fellow patients make no 
attempt to criticise his conduct. 
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THE ONTOGENESIS OF INTROVERT AND 
EXTROVERT TENDENCIES 


By ALICE G. IKIN. 
From the Department of Psychology, University of Manchester. 


Ir we consider the primal psychic force as an undifferentiated élan rital, 
it soon becomes apparent that a differentiation occurs into two main 
streams which Freud has called interest and libido respectively. Interest 
is the psychic force which motivates the ego-instincts, branching out and 
becoming differentiated as the mentality of the child develops. The 
emphasis lies on the cognitive and conative side, though as in all 
psychic forces, cognition, affect and conation are involved. The libido 
is the mainspring of the sexual and parental instincts; it, too, becomes 
differentiated and develops. Here the emphasis is on the affective, and 
conational side. Feeling urges to action and cognition 1s so little de- 
veloped, that a transfer of libido from one object to another can occur 
without the subject being aware that the emotion felt is not due to the 
present object but has been transferred from a past object: this underlies 
the phenomena of transference in psychotherapy. 

Jung has suggested that the biological forerunner of his distinction 
of extrovert and introvert types lies in the two fundamentally different 
ways of adjustment in nature. The one way 1s increased fertility accom- 
panied by a relatively small power of fighting and duration of life in the 
single individual. The other is the equipment of the individual with 
many means of self-support and relatively small fertility. For Jung this 
biological antithesis is not merely the analogue but the general founda- 
tion of the two psychological modes of adjustment. In man the adapta- 
tion to life and the continuance of the species are tending towards the 
latter method of increasing individual powers of subsistence with rela- 
tively small fertility. That is, it is tending towards a predominance of 
the ego-instincts over the sex instincts, or in Jung’s terminology, towards 
introversion rather than extroversion. Obviously if individual develop- 
ment. is carried too far so that the sex instinct falls into disuse, the 
method of adaptation has overshot its goal and the race 1s sacrificed to 
the individual and therefore dies down. In order to avoid this it seems 
as if nature had endowed man with more libido, with a stronger sex 
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instinct, than is necessary for reproductive purposes when individual 
life is so prolonged; as if the development of the ego-instincts were super- 
posed upon the primitive prolific fertility, rather than replacing it. There 
is thus in the individual a conflict between the two. The relative pro- 
portions vary in different individuals, but conflict there must be for all. 
Freud states that the conflict is between the ego-instincts and the sex 
instincts: Jung that it is between the introvert and extrovert modes of 
reaction, postulating that if introversion is the conscious mode of reaction, 
extroversion compensates for it in the unconscious and vice versa. Both 
make the conflict universal. 

In both cases if one factor is relatively strong a one-sided development 
will occur with an easy victory for the strong factor and a repression 
of the value of the other. The balance of the two, with keener conflict, 
which leads to the psychoneuroses, is also the condition that leads to a 
well-developed personality if the outcome of the conflict is successful. 

In connection with Freud’s concept. of libido it is necessary to keep 
in mind that this is not the physical side of the sex instinct, not the 
physical sexual energy, but that libido is essentially psychic force, 
mental energy. It can be aroused by inner physical stimulation, and it 
can induce the physical activity suitable to its needs, but it is not that 
physical force. It is not at first even focussed on the sex organs necessary 
to fulfil the reproductive instinct, but is more diffused, only later be- 
coming attached to genital activity in a specially intimate way so that 
reciprocation between physical stimuli and mental desire is established. 
Thus being psychic energy ab initio, its sublimation into non-sexual 
channels after its diversion into physically sexual ones, becomes ex- 
plicable. Similarly we have the normal sublimation from say five to 
twelve years old, when almost the whole force can be led beyond the 
physical and bring about mental development naturally, combining with 
the ego-interest to give rise to emotional and intellectual development. 

Both Jung and Freud have worked out theories in their own ter- 
minology, which though differing in many fundamental respects, yet 
prove on closer examination to have more in common than the difference 
in terminology would lead one to expect. 

Jung differs from Freud in considering the primary psvchic force as 
sexual, only becoming desexualised secondarily, but he considers that 
desexualised primal libido can never be restored to its original function, 
though sexual libido may still be sublimated or may regress. Since 
Freud and Jung both agree to this distinction between a sexual force, 
capable of sublimation or desexualisation, and a force which is cnnately 
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desexualised, or, according to Freud, non-sexual (which he calls interest, 
retaining the term libido for the sexual component) and believe that they 
are not mutually convertible forces, it is scarcely permissible to trace 
the origin of both of them to one of them as Jung does. The primal 
force, whatever its nature, should be capable of developing into one or 
the other. It is like the Anlage of the gonad which is neither testis nor 
ovary, but is that from which either testis or ovary (not both in normal 
individuals) can develop according to certain other conditions. It cannot 
be identified in principle with either component, though the development 
of that component can be traced from its undifferentiated source. The 
analogy may be carried further since in abnormal cases the Anlage of 
the gonad may attempt to develop partly into testis, and partly into 
ovary. In such a case neither can develop to maturity since part has 
developed into the other; hence there is a conflict between the two, so 
that neither sex is matured. So the primal force, at first developing 
predominantly into sexual force or libido, was also capable of developing 
into a non-sexual force when suitable conditions arose. The history of 
evolution is the history of the conflict between the non-sexual individual- 
ising derivative and the sexual undifferentiated reproductive force. So 
the evolution of man from infancy to maturity repeats the conflict. Jung 
and Freud agree here in spite of their different terminology. Each factor 
strives to fulfil itself, to follow out its own evolutionary plan, but the 
presence of the other factor conflicts, and since both are within one 
individual, there results compromise in some form. Either one-sided 
domination is evolved, as in the intellectual individualist who has re- 
pressed his emotions (introvert), or as in the frankly sensual, pleasure 
loving, emotional individual who satisfies his feelings at the cost of his 
intellectual development (extrovert), each thus repressing one factor. 
Or, where both are too evenly matched for any decisive victory for ¢ 
either one, we have on the one hand the neurotic, in whom the com- 
promise is a failure both from the individual and reproductive point of 
view (comparable to the physical hermaphrodite who is neither man 
nor woman); and on the other the development of a socially useful 
compromise through the sublimation and fusing of interest and libido 
in an altruistic synthesis. This latter is the highest product of evolution 
so far, a personality built up through the interaction and progressive 
development of the differentiated psychic energy into a harmonious 
unity, not of simplicity but of integrated complexity, in which 
all the energy becomes available for adaptation to life (which includes 
reproduction). So far only a few outstanding personalities have ap- 
Med. Psych. mx 7 
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proached this level adequately; there is still a long evolutionary process 


necessary if we judge by the majority of us. Possibly psycho-analytic — 


knowledge will shorten this as scientific knowledge has produced the 
apple from the crab-apple. 

Since neither the individual nor the race is to be sacrificed, the 
compromise must be a new product, differing from either egoism, or 
sexuality, yet including both components. This product is altruism. 
Through it personality is evolved, since personality is essentially a social 
product, the relations of the egoistic self to the environment (including 
other selves). This concept differs from Freud’s and Jung’s, though it 
is an extension of Freud’s methods to the analysis of the Ego. It 
differs from Freud’s because he considers the libido can never be altruistic, 
calling the projection of interest on to objects, which I should call 
object-interest (corresponding to object-libido), the only altruism. In 
this he ignores the fact that mature libido is the mainspring of the race 
preservation instincts, and hence must play its part in altruism. It 
seems then preferable to call interest focussed on objects, object-interest 
(which springs from ego-interest), and to reserve the term altruism for 
the higher sublimation of both interest and libido. For this, the term 
sublimation would have to be extended from ‘the deflection of sexual 
energy into non-sexual social channels,’ into ‘the deflection of the energy 
motivating any instinct, into social instead of egorstic channels.’ This is 
nearer to the common use of the word, and agrees with Jung’s use of it. 
De-sexualisation of libido can be thoroughly egoistic, and thus fall short 
even of the Freudian definition of sublimation, whereas sexual energy 
can be thoroughly social. Thus the wider definition suggested, coupled 
with the prefix ‘desexualised,’ when necessary, would probably prove 
more valuable. 

The Freudians have worked on the deeper layers underlying Jung’s 
introvert-extrovert distinction, and their findings support Jung’s differ- 
entiation into the two biological modes of adaptation, one emphasising 
individuality, the other prolific fertility as the basis of the introvert- 
extrovert antithesis. Neither school seems to have recognised the com- 
plementary nature of their views, however. The introvert-extrovert 
conflict seems to be the conflict between narcissistic libido and object 
libido dominating syntheses of libido and interest with different direction 
of libido, emphasis being on ego and object aspect respectively. Jung 
finds that if the introvert attitude dominates consciousness, the extro- 
vert attitude compensates in the unconscious. But he does not make it 
at all clear how this antagonism results in one opponent becoming 
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unconscious and relatively undeveloped. Freud postulates the conflict 
between ego and sex, interest and libido. For bim the two undergo 
development side by side, the ego striving to adapt itself to the libido 
development or to adapt the libido development to itself. If the stage of 
libido evolution is incompatible with ideals incorporated with the self, 
it must be either sublimated and thus utilised by the ego, or it becomes 
repressed, the ego refusing to recognise its presence. Ego-instincts have 
repressed the sex instincts and the conscious reaction is introvert. If the 
ego fails to repress or to utilise its libido in sublimated channels, then the 
object libido moulds the ego, depletes the ego, and adaptation is through 
feeling, the conscious reaction being extrovert. In both cases however the 
opposite tendency is repressed into the unconscious. There is still 
conflict between the two since both thought and feeling, self preservation 
and race preservation instincts, are deeply rooted and, for balance, both 
must be developed. The third alternative mentioned above is that 
instead of ego repressing sex, or sex repressing ego, the ego utilises its 
libido in sublimated (7.e. social) channels, thus satisfying and harmonising 
both, developing both thought and feeling to maturity. In this way 
individual development is better balanced and at the same time the race 
preservation libido is fulfilling its true function, of which actual physical 
reproduction is only a part. In this case both introvert and extrovert 
reactions will be in consciousness, coming into play according to the 
needs of the situation. The self becomes a social self, z.e. a self in relation 
to other selves, not an egoistic self; both interest and libido are synthe- 
sised within a single sentiment (McDougall’s self-regarding sentiment 
seems the result of this synthesis), and personality as we know it 
develops. The repressing force thus seems to be, not egoistic interest 
alone, but narcissistic libido and interest focussed on the ego-ideal which 
strives to keep out of consciousness anything incompatible with it. 
Conscience or the ‘censorship’ thus seems to me to derive its driving force 
from interest and libido fused within, or to adopt Pear’s term ‘embodied’! 
in, the ego-ideal which has been raised in the mind through interaction 
with the environment. It is thus a social product?. 

In the normal individual the possibility of identifying the self with 
the ego resulting from any of the three alternative solutions to the 

1 Remembering and Forgetting, London, 1922, 165 f. 

2 This is supported by the fact that Freud states that without a strong sex instinct 
there can be no great power of sublimation. He thus recognises implicitly the part played 
by libido in repressing or controlling less mature forms of itself, instead of being repressed 
or controlled by ego-interest alone. It is however desexualised libido that thus joins with 


interest to repress the sexual libido, as is shown by the ontogenesis of the ego ideal. 
7—2 
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conflict is present. Environment and innate constitution decide which 
shall become dominant. The others become repressed as potential modes 
of activity or adaptation that can come into conscious interaction with 
the environment. They upset the balance if external circumstances 
either weaken the dominant ego or stimulate intensely the repressed 
impulse. Disintegration and even multiple personality may follow. The 
self identifies itself with another aspect, remaining unaware of previous 
memories in which that aspect had played no part, thus accounting for 
amnesia coupled with a different mode of reaction. Neuroses seem to 
be due to the relative fixity of libido in narcissistic and object love not 
allowing free interplay, t.e. in relative fixity of introvert or extrovert 
reactions, which, as incompatible, never meet. 

To educate for the prevention of neuroses the aim must be to develop 
that kind of personality in which intellect and emotion balance each 
other: so that both self and race preservation instincts may work together 
through the channels of herd instinct, which seems to be the source 
of conscience and a social self. Freud traces out the repressed libido 
which has been cut off from the consciousness, and hence from control, 
of the self. Adler traces out the repressed interest that has been similarly 
withdrawn from the control of consciousness, but neither sees that in 
all social selves, both egoistic interest and libido become repressed as 
antagonistic to the socialised interest and libido fused to form an ego 
ideal. The analysis of the unconscious brings up both interest and 
libido separately, but each analyst sees in it only that which he has 
first seen in himself. Hence Freud’s cases continue to support his views 
that the libido is the pathological factor, or rather that the conflict 
between it and the ego proves pathological when the libido development 
is abnormal, while Adler still finds the feeling of inferiority and its 
compensating will-to-power as of primary importance. Adler however 
does not recognise that the Freudian analysis is complementary, that 
the feeling of inferiority arises from a still earlier, possibly innate libido 
fixation, one which prevents libido reaching maturity in adequate 
economic proportion, whereas Freud does admit that the ego-psychology 
remains as yet comparatively unexplored. He has traced out the most 
perturbing repressed factor (since the emotional sex life is most intimately 
connected with the glands and secretions which rapidly affect the whole 
organism), but owing to technical difficulties in getting into touch with 
the narcissistic neuroses in which the ego-disturbances are greater, 


comparatively little has been done in connection with the ego develop- 
ment. 
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In my analysis}, the order of bringing into consciousness self-repressed 
material was first libido repressions and regressions, then interest, after 
which the nature of the repressing forces became clearer and within 
range of future investigation. 

In connection with the interchange between ego and object libido, 
before the concept of ego and object libido was known to me, in fact 
when I had very little technical terminology at my disposal, I made 
what seemed an important discovery through my analysis; I found that 
in the process of breaking down the transference, the ideal of the object 
was identified with the self, before the transference was completely 
broken down and the energy involved freed. This happened several 
times with successive transferences. There were thus two stages, one the 
formation of an idealised image of the object, which resulted in the 
detachment of the libido from the object to the ideal. This corresponds 
with the transference neuroses in which libido withdrawn from reality 
is involved in phantasies or ideas of the object, i.e. introversion in the 
Freudian sense. Secondly, there was an identification of the ideal with 
the self, which was then even more completely independent of the object. 
This corresponds to the introversion of the psychotic who narcissistically 
introjects the object> It was only after this conversion of object libido, 
through phantasy, into ego-libido, that the libido involved was freed 
completely from its attachment to the former object and became avail- 
able for adaptation to life. 

The Freudian theory seems to throw more light upon the nature of 
that ‘God-Almightiness’ which Jung rightly considers as the real danger 
of any analysis carried far enough. Jung does not seem to have grasped 
the phenomena adequately, judging by his accounts of freeing the in- 
dividuality from the collective psyche at this stage, and up to the present, 
I have not come across any Freudian account of it at all. That such a 
stage does result when analysis is carried far enough, I can vouch for 
from personal experience, but it is not necessary to postulate a collective 
unconscious, or the dissolution of the mask Jung calls the ‘persona,’ to 
account for it. It seems quite explicable as the result of the two stages 
between the freeing of libido from external objects no longer desirable: 
first the continuance in phantasy of the idea of the object, libido satis- 
fying itself in what I have suggested might be called object-phantasy ; 
secondly the more complete narcissism resulting from almost the whole 


1 An account of my illness which produced dissociations of personality will be 
published shortly. The analysis of these dissociations provided the material on which 
the following paragraphs are based. A.G. L 
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libido turning from phantasy of objects, into ego-libido, 7.e. focussed 
on the self alone. The God-Almightiness seems to correspond to an 
advanced stage of narcissism; one is supremely content with oneself and 
one’s powers, refusing to take any external considerations into account. 
One believes in all seriousness that the impossible phantasies of what 
one can do (ego-phantasies) are possible. For example I was prepared 
to take to pieces God, the universe and myself all at once, and 
felt quite confident of being able to put them together again. One 
approaches closely the infantile ‘omnipotence of thought’ stage. Fol- 
lowing this comes the dissociation of self-consciousness, whereupon one 
seems to be a conscious, intelligent, unselfconscious automaton, with the 
belief that all personality is a delusion, that there are no ‘I’s’ to think, 
that thoughts and actions do themselves. This seems to correspond to 
Jung’s dissolution of the persona. It resulted in this case from an in- 
vestigation into the nature of the conative and affective trends in my 
infant life before consciousness of self had developed, after memory had 
been retraced personally to within the first year of life. All the infantile 
impulses preceding this in analysis (7.e. later ontogenetically) had been 
re-experienced in consciousness. I had not realised beforehand how 
completely consciousness of self could be lost for tke time being through 
allowing the libido to regress below the level of self-consciousness; or 
rather, how the unselfconscious self could retain mature cognition and 
intelligence coupled with infantile conation and affect. This produced 
a delightful feeling of irresponsibility and no desire to put itself together 
again, as a self, since all went on automatically without any possibility 
of conscious control or interference. There appeared to be no feeling of 
responsibility for thoughts or actions, since they just came and did 
themselves, until the stability of the dissociated, previously organised, 
self-regarding sentiment swung the balance back spontaneously as it 
had been relied upon to do. There was no conscious interference either 
from within or from without. Thus the persona, instead of being a mask 
simulating personality, seems to correspond to the development of self- 
consciousness from the consciousness in the infant (or other animal) 
before an idea of the self as subject and object, 7.e. object for itself, has 
arisen. Libido freed from higher levels through analysis regresses to its 
earlier forms progressively before the intention to sublimate and use it 
as personal suffices to direct it into social channels. 

Janet's recognition that neurotic symptoms are the expression of 
subconscious ideas forms the link between his work and the psycho- 
analytical views. The subconscious or, as Freud would call them, un- 
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conscious ideas, dynamically seeking expression and satisfaction, produce 
the symptoms as compromise formations between the unconscious forces 
and those on the side of the conscious personality which are maintaining 
the incompatible ones in a state of repression. But instead of the patient 
desiring the anxiety which seems the most real affect he feels, what 
the patient really clings to, according to Freud, is the substitute 
satisfaction for the unconscious impulse, which is removed by the de- 
struction of the symptom. He believes that part of him really wants 
something incompatible with the conscious ideal, and the anxiety results 
from the fear that the thwarted impulse will prove stronger, also that 
when this fear is experienced the method of dealing with such impulses 
has failed. The two conflicting desires are, one, to satisfy the impulse 
from the unconscious, the other, to prevent the impulse reaching con- 
sciousness. The neurotic symptom is an expression of the failure of both. 

Since it requires an output of energy to prevent an impulse entering 
consciousness, the psychic force available for adaptation to life is dimin- 
ished in proportion as the unconscious impulse is strong; for not only 
is the energy seeking expression withdrawn from conscious control, but 
that inhibiting it is not available for any other purpose. This may 
explain Janet’s “weakening of the psychical synthesis,’ inasmuch as 
so much energy is tied up and rendered useless in conflict, that that 
available for synthesizing and co-ordinating mental activity is seriously 
depleted. The hysteric, likewise, is one in whom the conflict has been so 
far successful that consciousness has prevented the impulse from reaching 
itself, and has repressed it to go its own way in the unconscious. The 
choice of hysteria (corresponding to conversion hysteria) or psychasthenia 
(corresponding to anxiety hysteria) is dependent upon several factors, 
hereditary tendencies and early environmental conditions. 

As Janet says, the girl with obsessing erotic phantasies in all proba- 
bility is not receiving any physical sexual satisfaction; but it does 
not follow that she does not want it. She has simply refused to 
admit to herself that she has straightforward sexual desires. The result 
is that these, receiving no satisfaction in reality, are repressed into the 
unconscious and emerge as veritable obsessions, having regressed to 
earlier immature methods of satisfaction in phantasy, as a substitute for 
mature satisfaction in act. Libido, thwarted and repressed, inevitably 
regresses to any stage which had provided it with temporary satisfaction 
in infancy. These outlived stages are repugnant to conscious thought, 
hence the conscious horror at the obsession, and the unconscious clinging 
to it as the sole satisfaction available. Regression of course is not the 
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only outcome of thwarting sexual desire, but it is the inevitable outcome 
of thwarting it from without, and then refusing to recognise its un- 
satisfied presence. Once repressed, regression follows. Suppressed?, and 
held in consciousness, it finds its own channels of sublimation in time. 
Sublimation is an unconscious process?, which however can only deal 
with impulses in the preconscious; it cannot affect impulses in the 
unconscious proper. Freud has also recently formulated this antithetical 
inhibition of sublimation by repression, confirming the conclusion 
reached by me independently through personal experience. 

The ‘depersonalisation’ of Janet is probably due to a considerable 
portion of ego-libido having been drawn away to reinforce object libido 
in order to overcome some obstacle to the satisfaction of the latter. 
Another portion is used up in preventing this satisfaction as incompatible 
with the ego-ideal. This leaves a very much smaller proportion of ego- 
libido attached to its normal object. There is a corresponding shrinking 
of self respect and finally, in extreme cases, even of the sense of per- 
sonality, though probably, in conjunction with this, part of the libido 
regresses to the pre-personal stage. 

1 Suppression refers to the inhibition of an impulse in action, repression, to the 
inhibition of the affect associated with the impulse as well, which involves a lack of 
awareness of the impulse. 


2 The sublimation of conscious impulses can occur, but even here the process appears 
to function unconsciously, although the intention to sublimate is conscious. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC FINDINGS 


By GIRINDRASHEKHAR BOSE. 


In every department of knowledge it is sometimes desirable to examine 
the foundation on which it rests. The different sciences do not all stand 
on equally solid grounds. The fundamental assumptions in Physics and 
Chemistry for instance are capable of much better experimental verifi- 
cation than those in medicine. Absolute certainty—except perhaps in 
logic and mathematics—is an impossibility in any department of know- 
ledge. So long as we are dealing with observational facts we are on 
comparatively sure grounds, but directly we attempt an interpretation 
of such findings our position becomes much less secure. The real business 
of science is, however, interpretation. The same facts may be explained 
on the basis of more than one supposition and the warrant for any 
particular interpretation is really a question of probability. Curiously 
enough when an inte1pretation has been in the field for a sufficient length 
of time it is apt to lose its real significance and is mistaken for a fact. 
As an illustration I might mention the theory of the earth revolving on 
its own axis to account for the diurnal motion of the sun. At the present 
day very few people would be inclined to take it merely as a theory. 
The majority would look upon it as a fact. It must be remembered here 
that what we call facts may psychologically be designated as percep- 
tions. The apparent motion of the sun round the visible portion of the 
earth is the ‘fact’ here. In former times we believed in the real motion 
of the sun to account for the perception and when the theory of the 
revolution of the earth was brought forward it was hotly contested. But 
this theory was finally accepted because it explained many other asso- 
ciated facts, e.g. the nocturnal movement of the stars etc. in much 
simpler a manner than the other theory. This theory has been so often 
stated that at the present time we have forgotten its real position as an 
interpretation and are likely to mistake it as a ‘fact’. In Physics we have 
been so much accustomed to mistake the Newtonian interpretations as 
‘facts’ that the theory of Einstein has come as a shock to many of us. 
It is highly desirable therefore that we occasionally take stock of our 
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knowledge and sift facts from theories so that progress may be un- 
hindered. In this paper I have attempted such an investigation in the 
department of Psycho-analysis. I must mention that this is not a new 
effort in this line. Ernest Jones in his book on Psycho-analysis has dis- 
cussed this problem in the section entitled “‘ Warrant for Interpretations”’ 
(see Papers on Psycho-analysis by Ernest Jones, 1918, p. 87). The subject 
is sO important from the scientific standpomt that I do not hesitate to 
go over this field again even at the risk of some repetition. Critics very 
often condemn psycho-analytic interpretations as fanciful and un- 
scientific and there are psycho-analysts who do not hesitate to dogmatise 
on their findings and regard them as ‘settled facts’ even when the 
analysis has been of a very cursory nature. 

Psycho-analysis is concerned with the unearthing of unconscious 
elements of the mind and as such it labours under. certain peculiar 
difficulties which are not apparent in other sciences. The very nature of 
the unconscious elements is such as to resist their emergence into the 
conscious sphere and even when they have been unearthed the tendency 
is to disown them. Emotional factors very seldom stand in the way of 
acceptance of any physical theory, but not so in psycho-analysis. Psycho- 
analysis brings to light those tendencies of the mind which are being 
suppressed in the course of evolution; it drags us back to the past which 
we would all like to forget. We are therefore apt to underestimate the 
value of such findings. On the other hand there is a certain type of mind 
which takes peculiar pleasure in dwelling on things shunned by the 
majority and to such persons all psycho-analytic conclusions assume an 
exaggerated significance. In the face of these contradictory tendencies 
of the mind it is extremely difficult to maintain an unbiassed attitude 
and to evaluate the findings on a strict scientific basis. Some sort of 
criterion is therefore all the more necessary in psycho-analysis to judge 
the relative value of the assertions of different workers, 

In some laboratories students are required to keep a record of their 
work under three headings, viz. (1) Experiment, (2) Observation and 
(3) Inference. This classification although somewhat old-fashioned is 
useful as it serves to emphasize the different functions of a science. The 
aim of experiment and observation is the collection of facts and the 
aim of inference is to help in the formulation of a theory. It will be 
seen that in psycho-analysis the field for experiment is not very great. 
Observation certainly plays a very important part. A chance sympto- 
matic action sometimes gives the physician a direct clue to the under- 
standing of a complicated symptom. It 1s necessary therefore that the 
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psycho-analyst should have a very comprehensive survey of the patients’ 
activities in every possible sphere. The importance of such observations 
will be fully realised in the interpretation of symptoms which are not 
merely isolated occurrences in the patient's life but form integrate 
portions of his whole personality. The importance of inference in psycho- 
analysis cannot be over-rated. The satisfactory interpretation of the 
symptoms is not a mere scientific pursuit but on this depends the cure 
of the patient. The cure however is not an absolute evidence of the 
correctness of the findings; on the other hand cure may not be estab- 
lished even when a symptom has been correctly interpreted. 

Psycho-analytic interpretations must always be of the nature of 
theories. They must not be confounded with ‘facts.’ Psycho-analysis 
concerns itself with processes in the unconscious level of the mind and 
as such they can never be matters for direct perception, t.c. they can 
never be facts in the sense we have defined the term. A ‘complex’ is 
a matter for psycho-analytical investigation so long as it 1s unconscious. 
Directly it becomes conscious it ceases to be of interest to the psycho- 
analyst. The psycho-analytic physician does not concern himself much 
with conscious motives for action. It is extremely difficult to prove the 
correctness or otherwise of a factor whicb cannot be directly appreciated. 
Since a psycho-analytical interpretation must necessarily be of the nature 
of a theory it can never be directly proved. Its correctness can only be 
determined in terms of degree of probability. One interpretation is 
more Jikely than another but no interpretation is absolutely certain. 

In judging the accuracy of an interpretation we ought to be guided 
by exactly the same principles as are employed in the formulation of a 
theory in any other branch of science. | 

I should like to emphasize some of these principles here. The first 
principle that should guide us in the selection of a theory is what is 
known technically as the ‘economy of hypothesis.’ According to this 
principle we should prefer a single and simple explanation to a multiple 
and complicated one; or, in other words, when a fact may be explained 
on a simple supposition there is no justification in explaining it as due 
to multiple factors. In actual practice this principle may not be valid 
in every case but this is the only safe guide from the standpoint of 
probability. I shall illustrate this by an example. Supposing I observe 
a branch of a tree swaying along with other branches and that a light 
wind is blowing at the time. I would naturally ascribe the movement 
of this particular branch to the influence of the wind but it may be 
quite possible that this movement is due to the manipulation of an 
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invisible string tied to the branch by some concealed person. Here the 
principle of the economy of hypothesis will not allow us to formulate 
any other explanation besides that of the wind and we would be only 
justified in bringing forward another explanation if the movement be 
different from that of the other branches which are being moved by the 
wind. Theoretically of course the movement must necessarily be different 
to some extent, but it may be quite impossible to notice it. In spite of 
such apparent fallacy however this principle is our only safe guide. If 
we stick to this principle we will be more often correct in the long run 
than if we assume all possible explanations to be valid. In all cases 
however we ought to be alive to the possibility of other explanations 
besides the one we assume to be true. 

The theory of the string is therefore rejected as being more com- 
plicated than the theory of the wind. But supposing now I actually see 
the person manipulating the string the explanation ceases to be a theory 
and becomes a fact or direct perception. 

The next principle may be described as the principle of familiarity. 
Of two theories the more familiar one is the more likely. When a fact 
may be explained by a known law of nature there is no justification in 
postulating an unknown force as an explanation. There is again a fallacy 
in accepting the principle as a certain guide. An explanation is not 
necessarily true because it is familiar. 

The third guiding principle is the principle of extension. The more 
extended the application of a theory the greater the chance of its being 
true, z.e. the greater the number of facts that could be explained by a 
theory the greater is the chance of its validity. Supposing we have 
several series of occurrences and a different theory to account for the 
facts under each group and supposing we find a theory which would 
explain all the facts of the different groups taken simultaneously; under 
such circumstances we are certainly justified in accepting such a theory 
as valid. The possibility of individual explanations however is not abso- 
lutely excluded. It is quite likely that a particular occurrence is the 
result of simultaneous functioning of several factors each one of which 
is capable of bringing about the result acting independently. In such 
cases of multiple functioning or ‘overdetermination’ as it is technically 
called we must have independent evidence for each; otherwise the 
principle of economy of hypothesis is violated. 

The fourth principle is the principle of analogy. When a theory has 
been proved to be valid in a large number of cases it is likely to be true 
also in any other similar case. The validity of a theory can only be 
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conclusively proved by direct appreciation, 1.e. at the point when it 
ceases to be a theory. We know that fevers of the tertian type attended 
with rigor are due to malarial infection. This has been proved in a large 
number of cases by actual verification under the microscope. So that 
when we get a case of a similar type we are justified in bringing forward 
the theory that it is due to malarial germs. 

A scientific theory is to be evaluated on the basis of the four general 
principles enumerated above, viz. (1) the principle of economy, (2) the 
principle of familiarity, (3) the principle of extension and (4) the principle 
of analogy. Even when a theory has conformed to all the above con- 
ditions it must not be taken to be absolutely true. It may be regarded 
only as highly probable. 

Every psycho-analytic interpretation is usually met by another ex- 
planation by the patient. There is a tendency in every one of us to find 
out a cause of our actions and when the motive is unconscious some 
sort of rationalisation is almost always evident. The psycho-analytical 
interpretation thus always stands as a rival to some other explanation 
put forward by the patient. To assert its validity the following con- 
ditions therefore ought to be fulfilled: 

(1) It must explain the action in a better and simpler manner than 
the explanation put forward by the patient. 

(2) The interpretation ought to fit in with other events of the 
patient’s life for which separate explanations are necessary from the 
conscious standpoint. - 

(3) The nature of the explanation should be more or less familiar 
in other spheres of life. | 

(4) The trustworthiness of the interpretation would be greater if it 
serves to explain dreams, myths, ntuals, etc. and if it is supported by 
philological and other evidences. 

(5) The explanation becomes very probable if it has been proved to 
be accurate in case of similar symptoms in other patients. 

(6) The interpretation gains decided support in case of symptoms 
when such symptoms are removed after analysis. 

(7) The interpretation may be admitted as true by the patient. The 
value of such admission is not always very great. When positive trans- 
ference is very marked the patient is often willing to admit anything 
coming from his physician; this may bring about a cure in some cases 
but the truth of the interpretation is not necessarily proved. There is 
a type of intelligent patients who are willing to believe an interpretation 
because it happens to be supported by psycho-analytical authorities. 
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This belief in authority is not limited to patients but is shared by us all. 
We believe in many scientific doctrines on this ground. The value of 
admission by the patient is of course very great when such admission 
is the result of direct appreciation of the truth of the imterpretation. 
But in such cases the interpretation ceases to be an interpretation and 
becomes a question of fact. 

(8) All rival explanations ought to be less satisfactory than the given 
interpretation. If a conscious explanation is as good as the psycho- 
analytic interpretation we have no right to urge the acceptance of the 
latter. Of course in such cases the truth of such interpretation is not 
necessarily excluded. 

As in the domain of bacteriology Koch’s postulates must be fulfilled 
before an organism is definitely declared to be the causal factor of a 
disease, so in psycho-analysis an interpretation is correct only so far as 
it fulfils the above conditions. The place of free association in psycho- 
analysis requires to be indicated in this connection. Some psycho- 
analytic workers are under the impression that since we arrive at an 
interpretation by the method of free association it must necessarily be 
correct. This is an erroneous assumption. The free association method 
is a process which enables us to arrive at the correct solution of a 
symptom. It is not a proof by itself. The solution may as well be arrived 
at by other methods. The special value of free association lies in the 
fact that it not only serves to indicate the correct explanation where 
none 1s forthcoming by the ordimary methods, but acting as a bridge 
between the conscious and the unconscious planes of the mind it helps 
the patient to realise the nature of his symptom and the correctness of 
the interpretation. A patient may be logically convinced of the correct- 
ness of the interpretation but it is of very little use to him so long as 
direct appreciation is wanting, and free association has a much greater 
effect towards such realisation than any amount of logical argument. 
I shall now try to illustrate my remarks with reference to an actual 
case. Although the analysis was not deep sufficient material was gathered 
to illustrate the principles enumerated above. The case has the further 
advantage of being a comparatively simple one. 

Mr 8. C., a friend of mine, aged about 30, married, of an casy-going, 
happy-go-lucky temperament and showing occasional fits of temper is 
the subject. He is a member of a joint family. 8. C.’s father suddenly 
developed an apoplectic stroke and remaining in a moribund condition 
for a few days died of the attack. During the whole period of his illness 
I had very good opportunities to observe 5.C. The father’s sudden 
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illness completely upset 8. C. and he was rendered quite unfit to attend 
to the patient. S.C.’s two brothers did all that was necessary for the 
patient's comfort and S.C. could not be persuaded to render even 
simple services to the father on plea of incapacity. His excuse was that 
he had lost his head completely. S.C. was terribly anxious about his 
father’s illness, more so than the other brothers, and would run to the 
attending physician several times a day with alarming reports about 
the patient’s condition. He was continually apprehensive about his 
father’s death. Twice he prevailed upon the attending physician to come 
and see his father whom he reported to be gasping and at the point of 
death. The physician on arrival could not find any such symptom and 
the other brothers reported that S.C. had been unduly nervous. On 
the last day of illness the attending physician came and pronounced his 
opinion that the patient was not expected to live more than three hours. 
On hearing this 8S. C. was eager to make all arrangements to carry the 
dead body to the crematorium and was on the point of sending for the 
bier when his brothers intervened and rebuked him for the indecent 
haste. When the father actually died he was loudest in his lamentations 
and was quite unconsolable. He accompanied the body to the crema- 
torium and suddenly expressed a desire to throw away the costly ring he 
had on his finger into the adjoiming river. When asked about this 
strange behaviour he said “‘ What is the use of all this finery when the 
father is dead.”’ His brothers tried to dissuade him but in vain and he 
did not even agree to make a gift of.it to some poor person. Amidst 
protestations from everybody present he threw it into the Ganges. 
Within a week of his father’s death he regained his normal mental 
balance—much sooner than was the case with his brothers. 8. C. passes 
as a normal individual in society and regards himself as such. So we 
have no right to consider him as a patient. His somewhat queer be- 
haviour during the period of his father’s illness attracted my attention 
and I proposed an analysis about two months later. At first he would 
not agree but finally I prevailed on him to submit to an examination. 
As there was no symptom to be removed the purpose of the analysis 
was purely scientific. 

The first thing I did was to ask him to give me a number of his 
dreams. He could not remember any and all efforts in this direction 
proved futile. After about a week he told me that he could remember 
a dream that he had dreamt about five or six months before. ‘He was 
walking barefooted with a shawl wrapped round his body.” This was 
all that he could remember and he could not offer any explanation for 
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this dream. The free association method brought out certain interesting 
features. The childhood memories when he used to run about barefooted 
were first evoked. His father was then at some muffusil station. The 
death of a near relative which caused his father to leave the place was 
then recalled and last of all was the association brought forward that a 
person goes about barefooted when his father or some other near relation 
dies. The subject next remembered that in the dream he seemed to be 
in mourning. 

The last association, viz. the fact that he was in mourning, formed 
really a part of the dream and was completely forgotten. The free asso- 
ciation method brought it back to memory. 

To the psycho-analyst the meaning of the dream is clear. The subject 
wished for the death of his father. I did not inform 8. C. of this inter- 
pretation at this stage. 

I next asked the subject to recall the incidents in connection with 
his father’s death. I wanted to find the reason of his peculiar behaviour. 
The subject remembered everything but failed to notice anything out of 
the ordinary in his conduct at the time. I then pointed out the pecu- 
liarities I noticed and asked him to explain them. I mention these in 
serial order together with his explanations: 

(1) Incapacity to render any service to the father. 

S. C.’s explanation was that he was completely unnerved owing to 
the sudden and grave illness of his parent. When I pointed out to him 
that he was not incapacitated for other work he at first could not offer 
any explanation but added later on that he could not endure the sight of 
anyone suffering. Against this I pointed out to him that he nursed his 
child quite efficiently when he was ill and to this he could only reply 
that the case was different. 

(2) Extreme anxiety about the father’s condition. 

S.C. told me that it was all natural. I pointed out to him that his 
brothers were not so apprehensive and he replied that it was so because 
he loved his father best. He could not however mention any instance 
where he showed his love in his behaviour. 

(3) His exaggerated report to the physician. 

S. C.’s explanation was that he was extremely nervous and afraid 
and thought that it was necessary to report everything to the physician 
so that he might take the necessary steps. When questioned about the 
exaggerations he said that his father’s condition seemed to him to be 
really critical and he did not exaggerate anything. I told him that his 
brothers were not unduly nervous but to this he did not reply. 
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(1) S. C.’s indecent haste about the bier. 

S.C. told me that he was confused and after al] when death was 
really approaching it was not such an indecent affair as it seemed. 

(5) His behaviour about the ring. 

S. C.’s explanation was that when the father died the whole world 
lost its attraction and it seemed sinful to wear fineries. When questioned 
as to why he did not give it to any poor man he could not offer any 
explanation but simply said that the ring appeared quite valueless to 
him and he did not think that it would do any good to anybody. 

(6) The rapid recovery of mental balance. 

S. C. thought that perhaps his mental strength was greater than that 
of his brothers but when I pointed out to him his utter helplessness 
during his father’s illness he remained silent. 

When we analyse S. C.’s explanations we find that he had to give 
different reasons for the different items and that some of the explana- 
tions were mutually contradictory. An analysis of the material of the 
dream coupled with our knowledge of other cases enables us to interpret 
the subject’s behaviour as due to a repressed unconscious hostile attitude 
towards the father. Now let us find out how this interpretation tallies 
with the facts. Such an unconscious wish would be resented by the 
conscious personality and could only attempt fulfilment in indirect ways. 
We would also expect defence attitude against such a wish. Now sup- 
posing this explanation to be correct we would expect the subject to 
develop exaggerated love in conscious life towards the father to keep 
his hostile attitude in check. Because this love is opposed by hatred it 
would be futile and we actually find the subject professing anxiety for 
the father but incapable of helping him. This incapacity was in evidence 
when there was the chance of the father’s death so that the unconscious 
wish had an opportunity for fulfilment. The unconscious wish not only 
prevented the subject from helping his father but actually made him 
expect his death every moment and he fought against this by running 
to the doctor on the slightest excuse. The death wish caused the subject 
to look at the symptoms of his father in an exaggerated perspective. 
The incident of the bier would be very satisfactorily explained as due to 
the promptings of the unconscious hostile wish which caused the subject 
to anticipate the death. When death actually came the unconscious 
wish had its satisfaction but since this wish was under the ban of the 
conscious personality a sort of guilty feeling of having committed a sin 
came up in the subject's mind, and caused him to look upon the wearing 
of the ring as something improper. The throwing away of the ring into 
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the river had a double significance. It enabled him to get rid of the 
feeling of guilt which had attached itself to the ring and at the same time 
the loss of the valuable property was a sort of expiation for the moral 
offence. 

The quick recovery of the mental balance of the subject naturally 
follows if we accept the theory of the unconscious wish to be correct. 
There was not really such grief at the father’s death as the subject's love 
towards the parent was opposed by a contradictory feeling of hostility. 
The theory of the unconscious death wish further makes it easy for us 
to explain the dream of the subject and the free-association in connection 
therewith. It will be seen that the word ‘father’ occurs more than once 
in the free association and there is also the idea of the death of a near 
relation such as father. In the dream the subject seemed to be in 
mourning. 

If we now apply our postulates to this case we find that our theory 
of the unconscious hostile wish directed towards the father explains the 
facts in a better and simpler manner than the multiple and somewhat 
contradictory explanations offered by the patient. This explanation fits 
in with the other events in the patient’s life as manifested in his dream 
and his quarrels with his father to be mentioned presently. The fact of 
bearing ill will towards the father is not a very unfamiliar thing in actual 
life and numerous instances can be cited where the son has killed the 
father. The death wish towards the father has been the theme of many 
a myth and drama from the earliest time up to the present day and 
hostility of the father and the son is a biologic fact throughout the 
animal kingdom. Psycho-analysts will also testify to the correctness of 
this interpretation as it has been proved by direct appreciation in many 
other similar cases. How far there was appreciation of the truth of the 
interpretation by the subject remains to be described. After I had 
obtained all the information detailed above from the subject I explained 
to him the nature and genesis of unconscious wishes and told him that 
he harboured death wishes towards his father in his unconscious. He 
was at first indignant and would not proceed any further with the dis- 
cussions. A few days later his indignation subsided and he told me that 
he had been furiously thinking. He recalled to mind many instances of 
violent quarrel with his father in the course of which he sometimes 
actually wished for his death in a conscious way. The subject was 
ultimately fully convinced of the truth of the interpretation. I might 
mention here that the direct appreciation of an interpretation is not 
possible in every case. There are some wishes which can never be brought 
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into the conscious sphere. Their existence is always a matter of inference. 
I propose to restrict the use of the term ‘unconscious’ to these wishes. 
For those wishes which can be brought up to the conscious level by 
analysis I would use the term ‘subconscious’; the ‘foreconscious’ wishes 
are such as can be directly appreciated when the attention is directed 
towards them but which are not ordinarily present in the consciousness. 
All the three above types of wishes have got to be tackled by the psycho- 
analyst. | 

Now reverting to my case I should like to point out here that the 
theory of the unconscious death wish satisfied all the postulates I 
enumerated before and no other rival explanation could be put forward 
which would explain all the facts in a satisfactory manner. It is not 
always that we are so fortunate with a psycho-analytic interpretation. 
When the wish is of the unconscious type, as in many symbolisms, it can 
never be directly appreciated and even wishes of the subconscious type 
may not be made available to consciousness owing to difficulties of 
analysis in individual] cases. 

It is on such evidence as mentioned above that the whole fabric of 
psycho-analysis has been built up and I would urge hasty critics to 
pause and consider carefully the nature of the evidence before they 
venture to condemn psycho-analysis. To workers in the field I would 
press for an unbiassed mind and would urge them to weigh the evidence 
very carefully before asserting anything definitely. It is unfortunate that 
this warning should be necessary as there are evidences in current 
literature of personal and race bias masquerading as psycho-analytical 
interpretations. 
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PSYCHONEUROTIC ASPECTS OF 
MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS 


By H. WILFRED EDDISON. 


Upon the kind recommendation of the late Dr W. H. R. Rivers I was 
appointed by the Medical Research Council to undertake a study of 
the psychoneurotic aspects of Miners’ Nystagmus during the six months 
Dec. 1920—June 1921, and subsequently given permission to publish my 
results independently. 

The investigations were carried out at Tredegar in S. Wales (75 cases), 
Newcastle in Staffs. (185 cases), and at Sheffield in Yorks. (50 cases). 

It is my intention here to give only a brief résumé of the information 
obtained and the conclusions arrived at, and to omit long descriptions 
of individual cases. 

The majority of the symptoms are admirably described in T. Lister 
Llewellyn’s Miners’ Nystagmus, its Causes and Prevention. 

Among those symptoms, in addition to nystagmus, to which most 
attention has been paid, are: tremors of the head, headache, photophobia, 
blepharospasm, unsteadiness of the field of vision and strained attitude 
of the head and eyes. These I have called “symptoms secondary to the 
nystagmus’ in contradistinction to other symptoms of a neurotic nature 
to which I have paid special attention. 


Review of the Symptoms. 


Headache. This is usually the first and frequently the most severe 
symptom. It is also the most persistent, often being the last to clear 
up when improvement occurs as the result of rest from work in the pit. 

In a few cases the headache was hemicranial in distribution and 
appeared to be hysterical in origin. In other cases a relationship existed 
between waking up with a headache in the morning and being troubled 
with anxiety dreams the night before. 

Giddiness. Almost invariably present and at first secondary to the 
nystagmus. But giddiness can also be elicited under the same conditions 
which formerly brought on the nystagmus in those cases where nystagmus 
can no longer be elicited. That giddiness is, in such cases, psychically 
determined seems probable, as in numerous patients who complained 

1 Llewellyn, JJiners’ Nystagmus, Chap. I and p. 22. 
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that it was induced or aggravated by excitement, being startled, surprised 
or annoyed while sitting quietly at home often proving sufficient to induce 
an attack. 

When one examines a patient as to the effects of stooping, one is 
often struck by the exaggerated display of the effects of giddiness. The 
patient usually knows where to grasp a convenient chair to save himself 
from falling; if there is nothing to catch hold of he sways in a most 
alarming manner but does not fall. Further, several of the patients, on 
being directed to turn their eyes upwards, complained of giddiness even 
before they tried to look up. After firm, gentle persuasion they were quite 
surprised at the range of elevation of the eyes of which they were capable 
without experiencing giddiness. 

Orbicularis spasm, Photophotna, etc. These are frequently present in 
some degree. All the symptoms of this group are considerably more 
marked under examination or when the patient’s attention is drawn to 
his ocular condition. The orbicularis spasm may appear as rapid inter- 
missions in the form of winking movements, or as a fine eyelid flicker, 
only perceptible when the patient is directed to close his eyes. Combined 
with these signs there are usually a strained manner of holding the head, 
over-action of the frontalis with wrinkling of the forehead or elevation 
of one eyebrow to a higher level than the other. All these signs are 
exaggerated whenever the patient experiences change of illumination. 

The association of these symptoms with tremors of other parts of 
the body is very often noted. 

Of the cases who suffered from these spasms and tremors the majority 
no longer exhibited nystagmus even where the latter had been previously 
present. 

General Muscular Rigidity is a prominent feature in the majority of 
cases both during exertion and at rest. 

Anxiety Symptoms are present in the vast majority of patients, and 
in no way differ from the various symptom groups of the anxiety neurosis 
and anxiety hysteria. Phobias are chiefly those of darkness, closed spaces 
or of escape being cut off. 

Pupillary signs. These occur as in the anxiety state. In some cases 
the pupils were dilated but reacted to light and convergence, while in 
a few one pupil was found to be larger than the other. In two such cases 
& unilateral blepharospasm was observed, being, in both cases, on the 
side of the larger pupil. Anxiety symptoms were present in both. 

There seems to be no relationship between the state of the pupils 
and the duration of the disease. 
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Tremors ... or dis 00 esi 100 51 48 
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Two further ocular symptoms are: 

(1) When the man fixes his gaze upon an object for a minute or two 
his vision becomes blurred. If the eyes be examined during such fixation 
no nystagmus or other ocular movements can be made out in men in 
whom nystagmus can otherwise be elicited by other methods. 

(2) Giddiness on trying quickly to accommodate vision to change of 
illumination. 

Tremors vary in their distribution but are of very frequent occurrence. 
They are, as Llewellyn says, frequently met with as a rotatory tremor 
of the head. Those about the eyes have also been mentioned. Tremors 
of the hands are very common, and usually bilateral, but in unilateral 
cases examined the right hand was the one most commonly affected. 

The association of nystagmus with tremors of other parts of the body 
suggests an etiological connection. For instance, in one case in which 
nystagmus and spasms of the orbicularis, frontalis and eyelids occurred 


together, experimental aggravation of the nystagmus induced a fine 
rapid tremor of the right hand. 


Mode of Onset. 


The order in which the symptoms come on varies much in different 
localities, and appears to be considerably influenced by the mental type 
of the patient. 

The usual story is that the man goes to work cheerfully, thinking of 
little else than his work. As years pass, however, he begins to feel that 
he is straining his eyes, and that the coal-face or other object of his 
attention appears to be nearer or further away than it really is, and he 
experiences difficulty in focussing his eyes upon it. He can no longer see, 
for instance, the exact spot which he is trying to hit with his pick, nor 
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can he fix his eyes definitely upon any particular mark on the coal-face, 
with the result that his eyes tend to move irregularly over a wider and 
wider area, with nothing very definite to fix. Further, he may be obliged 
to guard against approaching within harmful range of other men’s picks, 
or injury to himself or others with his own pick—another reason for 
taking his eyes off the already widened point of fixation. This stage 
may last for several months or years before the disease becomes what 
Llewellyn calls “ manifest}. The usual subjective symptoms, described 
by Llewellyn, now make their appearance, and the man becomes ap- 
prehensive of his condition. His inability to fix objects in the pit renders 
him apprehensive of danger, which in turn causes him to be easily 
startled and lacking in self-confidence. He frequently has to stop work 
to rest his eyes, he screws up his eyes when he looks around him, and 
then finds that the lamps dazzle him and appear to dance irregularly 
or to revolve rapidly in small circles. When he first observes this he 
screws up his eyes still more and so comes to the surface of the pit. Here 
he finds himself dazzled by the daylight. This latter factor, aggravated 
by fear as to the fate of his eyes, and incidentally of his income, all 
serves to keep the ocular condition at the focus of attention. 

In other cases the onset is more insidious, and the condition may 
only be discovered accidentally while the eyes are being examined for 
some other condition. In many such cases no subjective symptoms are 
complained of whilst in others mild anxiety symptoms and signs are 
found. 

The manner in which the varieties of mental types of miners influence 
the clinical picture is as follows: in Yorkshire the men tend to be some- 
what stolid and unimaginative, and to scorn to think about or admit the 
existence of ‘‘nervous” symptoms such as anxiety, irritability, phobias, 
etc., while the Welshmen, on the other hand, are more excitable and 
pay more attention to the psychic aspects of the disease. The Staffordshire 
miners appear to be intermediate in this respect. The corresponding 
Variations in the symptomatology are shown thus: in the case of the 
Yorkshiremen the symptoms usually appear as the anxiety neurosis 
with the addition of nystagmus. With the Welshmen the onset is more 
of the nature of anxiety hysteria plus nystagmus. The Staffordshire men 
occupy an intermediate position, though approximating to the actual 
neurosis rather than to the psychoneurosis. 

There are, however, many cases of undoubted hysteria and anxiety 
hysteria in which the symptoms closely simulate those of miners’ 

1 Llewellyn, Miners’ Nystagmus, p. 3. 
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nystagmus without nystagmus ever having been noted after careful 
expert examination. 

Only a very limited examination by the psychoanalytical method was 
possible in the limited time available, but it showed that the symptoms 
in all cases so examined formed an integral part of the mental make-up 
of the patient. The following case illustrates some relationship between 
the man’s symptoms and his lifein the pit. He was not, however, analysed. 
His eyes showed irregular nystagmoid movements. He stated that he 
occasionally had fainting attacks in which he usually lost consciousness, 
but sometimes retained some awareness of his surroundings. During the 
first examination he had a severe attack of generalized tremors, nystagmus 
and internal strabismus of both eyes, rapid shallow respiration, pulse 120 
and a facial expression of marked anxiety. He stated that the fainting 
attacks commenced with a “rising sensation” in the abdomen closely 
resembling the sensation experienced while going down in the cage. 
A feeling of giddiness was next described similar to that felt on stooping 
or looking at a lamp in the dark galleries. At this stage he would fall. 
On coming to he would have general tremors with a subjective sensation 
which he said was like that previously induced by exertion and later 
by excitement at any time. These resemblances were all pointed out by 
the man himself. The fainting attack appeared to be, then, a reproduction 
of the various subjective sensations experienced first in the pit and later 
above-ground under conditions which reproduce those of the pit. 

Nystagmus may have a sudden onset. Such occurrences have made 
themselves felt during influenza and other lowering affections!, and such 
necessities for psychic re-adaptation as a bereavement, also after accidents 
and local] injuries to the head or eyes, or even accidents to remote parts, 
for instance, blows on the back or limbs. Events of this sort frequently 
serve as determining causes for the outbreak of a neurosis, so again 
creating a point of resemblance between nystagmus and the neuroses. 


Summary of Observations. 

(1) Injury sustained to the head, eyes or other part of the body, 
severe illness or mental anguish may be followed by severe trains of 
neurotic symptoms and nystagmus may be observed on examination?. 

(2) Injury to, or a foreign body in one eye aggravates both the sub- 
jective symptoms and the objective signs, in cases where nystagmus 
already existed, for some time after the attendant conjunctivitis has 
cleared up. 

1 Llewellyn, Miners’ Nystagmus, p. 134. 2 Ibid. pp. 98-101. 
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(3) The effect of directing the patient’s attention to his symptoms 
is to aggravate the symptoms. 

(4) Symptoms of nystagmus may first be observed at the time of 
onset of a neurosis. 

(5) When neurotic symptoms intervene in a case of hitherto pure 
nystagmus, the symptoms secondary to the nystagmus are incorporated 
amongst those of the neurosis. 

(6) The nystagmus group of symptoms passes gradually, without 
line of demarcation, into the anxiety group. Tremors of the hands follow - 
those of the head which latter are secondary to the nystagmus, and 
these tremors are apt to become general on excitement or exertion. 
Finally tachycardia, hyperidrosis and other anxiety symptoms follow. 

(7) In those cases of nystagmus which are combined with an obvious 
neurosis the ocular oscillations are experimentally inseparable from the 
tremors and other neurotic signs. 

(8) A few cases, in the course of analysis, became greatly agitated and 
suffered great exacerbation of their symptoms, including the nystagmus. 
In other words the nystagmus took part in an abreaction. 

(9) In certain cases physical re-education of the eye movements, 
which really amounted to treatment by suggestion, favourably influenced 
the nystagmus as well as the subjective sensations. _ 

(10) The actual nystagmus itself did not appear accessible to analysis, 
and, therefore, seemed to be of the nature of an actual neurotic rather 
than a psychoneurotic symptom. 

(11) The course of the cases under treatment is a good example of 
the dependence of the patient upon the physician, so characteristic of 
hysteria. 

(12) The patient exhibits resistance against the removal of his 
symptoms, of which resistance he is quite unaware, and over which he 
has no control. For instance, several of the men stated that their state 
came on or got worse whenever they started off for the clinic, some- 
times causing them toturn back and go home. This sudden exacerbation of 
the symptoms occurred too often under these and similar circumstances 
to be a coincidence and seemed to be a definite feature of the disease. 

In conclusion I wish to express my keen appreciation of the great 
kindness and assistance which I met with at the hands of the late 
Dr W. H. R. Rivers, Dr T. Lister Llewellyn and Mr G. H. Pooley of 
the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee, and of the Managers and Staffs 
of the collieries which I visited in Tredegar, Newcastle-under-Lyme 
and Sheffield. : 
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Psychological Types or the Psychology of Individuation. By C. G. Juna. Trans- 
lated by H. Gopwin Baynes. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
Pp. xxii + 654. Price 25s. net. 


The task of reviewing a work of the first magnitude must always bring 
the reviewer face to face with his limitations, but when, as in the present case, 
the range of the book embraces the profoundest philosophical and psycho- 
logical speculations, this consciousness may amount almost to disability. To 
offset this critical disability the present writer can only claim a very special 
intimacy with the work, which gives him a certain justification for discussing 
or rather describing its contents. 

The ground-theme of the book is the basic psychological antithesis which 
the author has termed extraversion and introversion. In previous contribu- 
tions he had identified extraversion with feeling and introversion with thinking; 
but this point of view, though genetically correct, proved true in practice only 
when the concept of feeling was limited to the objective relation, and that of 
thinking to the particular kind of thinking which is abstracted from the 
object. Deeper investigation, therefore, proved the necessity of relinquishing 
the criterion of function and of describing the fundamental type antithesis 
in terms of libido-mechanisms. In extraversion the habitual tendency of the 
libido flows from the subject towards the object, so that in this type the objective 
factor always tends to predominate. Whereas in introversion the libido flows 
from the object to the subject and the subjective factor becomes the paramount 
consideration. 

In every individual the two mechanisms are constantly present, at least 
potentially (Jung compares them with the systole and diastole of cardiac 
activity)} but one mechanism, whether from inborn disposition,milieu influences, 
or profound physiological causes as yet unknown, tends to find greater favour 
than the other and gradually becomes the predominant or habitual attitude. 
The fundamental differentiation represented by these opposite mechanisms 
has its physiological as well as its psychological manifestations, and the 
author draws attention to the fact that homologous phenomena can easily 
be demonstrated throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms. I use the 
term “homologous” advisedly because what Jung is here describing are general 
attitudes or preconditions of psychological differentiation, hence something 
that is just as radical as the differentiation of sex. The extraverted and 
introverted he calls general attitude types, by which nothing more is said than 
the words imply, namely, a general tendency of the libido to follow either 
an outward or an inward course. 

His further typification is based upon the particular basic function with 
which the individual is mainly identified for purposes of adaptation. The four 
basic functions which constitute, as it were, the ground-structure of the psycho- 
logical house are thinking, feeling, intuition and sensation. The first pair are 
rational functions and, when directed by the will, conform to definite rational 
criteria. The latter pair are irrational or arational functions and have no 
relation to rational judgment. The author can provide no rationale for his 
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choice of these four basic functions. They simply emerge as psychic elements 
and, as is also the case with physical elements, their sole justification is 
experience. The author regards them as four cardinal points of the psyche, 
equally necessary for psychic orientation as are the corresponding points of 
the compass for the purposes of terrestrial orientation. The nature of conscious- 
ness demands this fourfold differentiation, and everyone who has had any 
practical experience of dream-analysis must long since have recognized this 
fourfold principle, which almost invariably appears in one form or another 
whenever the need for further individual differentiation or a new psychic 
orientation begins to manifest itself. 

Any one of the four basic functions may become the main function of adapta- 
tion, and in each event a characteristic psychology will result. There is also 
the further possibility that each function-type can be either extraverted or 
introverted, so that we arrive at eight typical classes of individuals, among 
which we may find every possible variation of the general type. In Chapter X 
Jung has portrayed the general characteristics of these eight typical psycho- 
logies with incomparable subtlety and skill. The particular character of the 
leading function, 2.e. whether rational, viz. thinking and feeling, or irrational, 
viz. intuition and sensation, provides yet another classification into rational 
and irrational types. 

As we might suppose, the incidence of extraversion and introversion has 
no sort of relation to sex, social level or parental types. Apparently the distribu- 
tion is entirely accidental. But with regard to the function-types Jung finds 
that the feeling types occur more frequently among women, while the thinking 
types are more common among men. 

The general attitude produces such profound modifications in the character 
and aim of the various functions that it is not to be wondered at that Jung 
was at first misled in his earlier descriptions of the types. For example, thinking 
in the extraverted attitude, occupied as it is with objective facts and data, 
presents an entirely different aspect to the thinking of the introverted attitude, 
the character of which is entirely determined by the subjective factor. In both 
cases it may be true thinking, 7.e. governed by the laws of logic, yet its whole 
aim and quality is so profoundly influenced by the underlying extraverted 
or introverted attitude that the same rational function will commonly lead 
men of opposite types to diametrically opposite conclusions. Similarly with 
feeling, intuition, and sensation. In practice, therefore, it is essential that the 
general-attitude type should first be considered in order that the character 
of the main and auxiliary functions should not be misunderstood. 

The author lays stress upon another very essential difficulty in function 
and type-analysis, which arises from the fact that in no individual do we find 
all the four basic functions at the same level of differentiation. Were such an 
individual possible he would be in a state of suspension, since no orientation 
would be possible at all unless one function were given capital value. But the 
result of this most-favoured-function tendency of the psych: is that the two 
functions which participate in the activity of the consciousness become 
relatively developed, while the two which remain more or less unconscious 
are not only relatively inferior but acquire certain of the negative and primitive 
characters of repressed elements generally. 

Jung’s delineation of the negative character and subtle subliminal influence 
of these repressed and, therefore, inferior functions is a psychological tour de 
force. In these portraits there is a mastery of cunning line and suggestive 
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shading which not only reveal an astonishing intuitive insight but also a great 
artistry in the selection and use of the intuitive material. 

It may well be asked why, if the four basic functions are inherent in the 
structure of the psyche, should two of them normally exist in a state of relative 
repression. It is, of course, only another expression of the radical duality of 
the psyche that the basic functions should also be grouped into pairs of 
opposites. The rational pair are thinking and feeling, the irrational intuition 
and sensation. Thinking that is differentiated and true to its own principle 
is essentially incompatible with feeling. Feeling values must be rigorously 
excluded if thinking is to be pure thinking. And thinking values are equally 
prejudicial to pure feeling. Hence an attitude that is orientated by either of 
these values must necessarily tend to repress the other. Intuition and sensation 
are similarly opposed. Sensation is focussed upon the concrete superficies 
of the object, while intuition is constantly peering through or beyond the 
external appearance of things to Slimpse the further possibility that lies beyond. 
Hence a sensational attitude will tend to exclude intuition and wee versa. 

The rational and irrational functions because they are different in nature 
can, however, co-operate harmoniously together, wherein one becomes the 
main or decisive function while the other serves as auxiliary. These combina- 
tions produce familiar and characteristic psychologies, as, for instance, where 
thinking is combined with intuition in the speculative philosopher or scientist, 
or intuition with feeling in the poetic and artistic temperaments. Where the 
artist is influenced more by the quality and texture of his medium than by 
the possibilities contained in his creative vision we may find the combination 
of sensation and feeling. Where sensation is the primary function the thinking 
or feeling associated with it has always a very concrete and substantial quality 
and shows the greatest difficulty in appreciating the nature of an abstraction. 

It will perhaps have been perceived that Jung gives to the function he 
calls feeling a very definite meaning, which does not wholly correspond with 
the sense in which we commonly use the term. In his acceptance of the term, 
feeling is a directed and rational function. It is a function of judgment which 
refers to a definite criterion of value. Feeling-values are related to an,absolute 
principle just as much as thinking values. Furthermore every dynamic col- 
lective idea, such as justice, fatherland, God, etc., is just as much feeling as 
thought. 

I have dealt at some length with this aspect of the book because, although 
it is not its most absorbing or most essential content, it is nevertheless on the 
basis of this typification that the main theme must be discussed. 

Jung’s investigation of the type-problem has already inspired other writers 
who have worked under him to elaborate the same theme from the angle 
of their own type. Dr Beatrice Hinkle’s article on Psychological Types, 
reviewed in this Journal! by Dr Constance Long, is a very good extraverted 
elaboration of Jung’s system of types, and is, of course, derived from his ideas. 

The main body of the book is devoted to an exhaustive investigation of 
the type problem in all its various manifestations throughout the whole range 
of human culture. He shows that the type problem has always had a certain 
subjective appreciation by leading minds in every cultural epoch, but that 
until objective psychology (which is only of recent growth) came into existence 
the problem of types could never be apprehended as an objective problem. 


2 Vol. u, part iv, p. 329. 
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The author begins the book with a study of the great Gnostics, Tertullian and 
Origen. 

Tertullian is the introverted type whose intellectuality was so ardently 
inspired by a passionate zeal for Christianity that the intellect, his chief organ, 
eventually became his worst enemy. Schultz writes of him: ‘‘The passion of 
his thinking was so inexorable that again and again he alienated himself from 
the very thing for which he would have given his heart’s blood.” Tertullian’s 
subjective appreciation of the fanatical one-sidedness of his type led him to 
the ‘“‘sacrific1um intellectus” just as Origen’s appreciation of his extraverted 
compulsion towards the sensuality of objective experience led him to the 
“sacrificium phalli.” Tertullian’s sacrifice enabled him to realize the sheer 
irrational dynamis of his own soul, while Origen’s self-mutilation gave him 
a release from the daemonic bondage to the object and enabled him to yield 
himself unafraid to the riches of Gnostic thought. 

The author then proceeds to show that the theological disputes of the Early 
Church also originated in a fundamental psychological antithesis, and that 
behind the assumptions upon which the battle of dogmas spent itself lay this 
same problem of types. 

In the classical age the type problem is revealed in the antithesis between 
the Cynic-Megarian philosophy on the one hand, and the Platonic world of 
ideas on the other. To the introverted standpoint the reality of the idea repre- 
sents the reality of the subject, while to the extraverted standpoint generic 
concepts or universal ideas are merely “nomina.” To the Nominalist the generic 
concept was merely a “‘flatus vocis,” and the derision expressed in this epithet 
is a striking indication of the typical extraverted valuation of a subjective 
reality. For him it lacks everything that is tangible, concrete, and real, and 
hence is ‘‘nothing but sound and smoke.” The underlying difference of stand- 
point has existed since the beginning, and whether we are speaking of the 
Cynic versus the Platonist, or the medieval Nominalist versus the Realist, 
or the present-day Realist versus the Idealist, it is at bottom always the same 
problem. The man with the extraverted attitude must, by his very nature, 
interpret, the nature and meaning of life in terms of objective reality, while 
the man with the introverted attitude is equally constrained to interpret it 
in terms of subjective reality. 

“Tf,” as Jung points out, “‘the opposition between Nominalism and Realism 
(‘esse in re’ as against ‘esse in intellectu’) were merely a matter of logico- 
intellectual compromise it would be incomprehensible why no terminal solution 
other than paradox is possible.” But since it is a question of psychological 
opposition a one-sided intellectual formulation must always end in paradox, 
simply because the intellect, as representing only the rational side of the 
psychic duality, is thereby incapable of providing the mediatory formula which 
could do justice to the real nature of both the opposing psychological attitudes. 
A formula derived from the side of the abstract must be altogether lacking in 
the recognition of concrete reality. For the solution of this antithesis a third 
intermediate standpoint is needed, the ‘‘esse in intellectu” lacks tangible 
reality, the “esse in re” the mind. 


“Idea and thing come together, however, in the psyche of man which holds the 
balance between them. What would the idca amount to if the psyche did not provide 
its living value? What would the objective thing be worth if the psyche withheld 
from it the determining force of the sense impression? What indeed is reality if it 
is not a reality in ourselves, an ‘esse in anima’? 
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“Living reality is the exclusive product neither of the actual, objective behaviour 
of things, nor of the formulated idea; rather does it come through the gathering up 
of both in the living psychological process, through the ‘esse in anima.’ Only through 
the specific vital activity of the psyche docs the sense-perception attain that intensity, 
and the idea that effective force, which are the two indispensable constituents of 
living reality.” 


I have quoted these passages because they constitute the essence of Jung’s 
contribution to philosophy. Herein lies the conclusive argument that the 
division can never be resolved by a discussion of Nominalist and Realist 
arguments (or however the typical opposition may be styled) but only in that 
peculiar activity of the psyche which Jung terms “creative phantasy,” wherein 
the actual and tangible and the abstract and eternal are merged in a perpetually 
creative process. 

We are forced to conclude therefore that the heterogeneity of the psyche 
is basic; accordingly it must demand a plurality of principles for its inter- 
pretation. Hence the explanations of every psychological formula which is 
based upon the assumption of psychic uniformity will be lacking in general 
validity, Just as much as a one-sided philosophic standpoint must fail to 
provide a statement of reality that can gain universal sanction. 

The systems of Freud and of Adler are criticized from this point of view. 
Both systems entirely ignore the problem of types and assume the existence 
of a basic psychic uniformity, which assumption leads the authors to interpret 
every other possible psychic process in terms of their own. The explanations 
of the one are sensed as a violation of the fundamental principle of the other, 
and the acute antagonism existing between the two standpoints is convincing 
evidence of the fundamental heterogeneity which both so strangely ignore. 
The one system in reducing all psychic activity to the element of sexuality, 
and the other to the element of power merely express and represent the typical 
psychologies from which they respectively spring, and the validity of either 
system is thereby restricted to individuals of the same type. 

An important chapter is devoted to a discussion of Schiller’s ideas as 
revealed in his Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man and of Schiller’s own 
conflict between the poet and the philosopher in himself. Schiller’s deep sense 
of his own.personal conflict gives a particular value to his attempt to find a 
solution of the problem. 

Then follows the most significant chapter in the book. It is based on an 
analytical study of Spitteler’s Prometheus and Epimetheus in which the type 
antithesis is presented in a luxuriant mythological setting and where the 
attempt at solution is symbolized in the jewel fashioned by Pandora, the soul- 
figure of Prometheus, who represents the creative introverted element existing, 
potentially, at least, in every individual. This mythological presentation of 
the problem is compared with analogous conceptions in the religious systems 
of India and China. The author shows that the aim of all these systems is, 
through the exercise of a conscious technique, to release the disciple from the 
conflict of the opposites, and that in every case the efficacy of the redeeming 
symbol, whether it be Brahman, or Rita, or Tao lies in its power of reconciling 
the conflict of opposites. From these conceptions Jung returns to the West and 
discusses the relativity of the idea of God in Meister Eckehardt, and shows 
how this medieval German mystic had a purely psychological conception cf 
God. Jung also discusses the Grail legend (a survival from the Middle Ages 
whose potency for the world of to-day is demonstrated by the impressive 
appeal of Wagner’s Parsifal) and he relates the significance of this legend to 
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the whole Chivalric tradition and the growth of the worship of the Virgin. 
This analysis leads him to the conclusion that the religious significance of 
woman is due to the fact that woman embodies the soul of man. She is the 
personification of his unconscious. Hence the service of woman is the service 
of the soul. Having thus brought the religious conceptions of East and West 
into harmony with the concepts of modern psychology the author returns to 
a discussion of the significance of the reconciling symbol in Spitteler’s poem, 
and he is now able to show that notwithstanding its classical mythological 
setting, the problem which the poet’s intuition has seized is essentially the 
religious problem. It is the poet’s unconscious response to the world’s need. 

It is quite impossible to make an objective judgment of this inspiring 

contribution to the most urgent problem of our time. As far as my knowledge 
goes it is the first serious attempt to bridge the gulf between psychology and 
relizion. As long as science is wholly confined to the world of objective facts, 
and religion to “the realm of subjective experience, an impassable gulf must 
divide them. To bridge this gulf both science and religion must relinquish 
their absolute claims. The acceptance of the relativity of the idea of God 
inevitably involves the relativity of the claims of empirical science. To empirical 
science the religious problem is a closed door, because it denies to subjective 
reality the same validity it gives to the world of concrete facts. Psychology, 
if it is to deserve the name, must advance beyond the limits of empirical 
science and enquire into the nature of man as a subject. The idea of God, or 
‘‘supreme psychic value,” is a psychological fact which demands a psychological 
formulation. This extension of the realm of science does not necessarily mean 
an encroachment upon the essential values of religion. Science is knowing, 
religion is being, and these are for ever incommensurable states. What the 
religious emotion may be in itself is as much beyond the limits of intellectual 
cognition as is the essence of feeling. But the religious process, regarded merely 
as a process should fall within the range of science, and Jung’s formulation of 
the “transcendent function” is the first attempt to embrace the religious process 
in a scientific concept. With this concept nothing mysterious is intended, but 
merely a combined function of conscious and unconscious elements or, as in 
mathematics, a common function of real and imaginary factors. In religious 
symbolism it 1s expressed as the God-renewal emerging from the conflict of 
the opposites. Bergson expresses the same idea when he says “the idea arises 
from the edge of conflict.” Jung regards this function as a basic psychological 
principle by which successive transformations of the libido take place. The 
result. of the conflict between a conscious and unconscious antithesis finally 
emerges as a new attitude. But this can only take place when the ego stands 
resolutely detached from either side, for when it becomes identified with either 
side the opposite is again repressed and the conflict begins again, albeit on a 
new level. 

In Chapter VI Jung discusses the type-problem in psychiatry with special 
reference to Otto Gross’ hypothesis of the primary and secondary functions 
and the two corresponding types or personalities which Gross describes. 

Chapter VII is devoted to a discussion of the type-problem in aesthetics 
particularly with regard to the two typical attitudes described by Worringer 
as “feeling into” and ‘‘abstraction.” 

In another chapter a work by Fourneaux Jordan is analysed (Character 
as seen in Body and Parentage) from the point of view of tvpical characters 
and the whole question of the criteria of judgment is carefully discussed. 

The Apollonian-Dionysian antithesis elaborated by Nietzsche in his “‘ Birth 
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of Tragedy” is the subject of another chapter and throughout the book there 
are numerous references to Nietzsche’s psychology and ideas. Nietzsche as 
the advocate of power, and Wagner as the advocate of love are clearly figures 
of immense significance for minds of the present epoch, for the clash of these 
two elemental forces represents in a very special degree the problem of our time. 

Pragmatism and William James’ characterological classification are the 
principal themes in the chapter on the type-problem in modern philosophy. 
James’ characters are seen to fall broadly within the categories of extravert 
and introvert but they are criticized as being conceived too exclusively from 
the intellectual standpoint. 

The chapter on the type-problem in biography deals principally with the 
biographies of famous scientific investigators as treated by Ostwald, who 
succeeds in establishing two distinct types, the Classic and the Romantic, 
which are shown to correspond with the extraverted and introverted attitudes. 

But it is in his general description of types that Jung’s amazing psycho- 
logical finesse is most in evidence. With absolutely sure touch he draws in 
the general character while omitting the particular and individual. From 
thousands of individuals he has selected just those characters which are typical. 
Every feature of these Galtonesque portraits bears witness to a range of psycho- 
logical experience and an intuitive capacity that is surely unique in the literature 
of science. 

In every type-portrait the conscious attitude is tellingly contrasted with 
the attitude of the unconscious. The conscious man is, as it were, distinguished 
from his shadow, and so completely has Jung taken into account his own 
psychological disposition that 1t would be hard to tell from these portraits 
to which type he himself belonged. This fact is itself the best evidence for the 
whole argument of the book which the author eloquently summarizes in his 
conclusion, wherein he reasons, that in view of ihe hase heterogeneity of the 
psyche no common ground of understanding can be reached in any sphere 
until the problem of types has been generally recognized. Not only is the 
recognition of this problem essential for the purpose of regulating acute dif- 
ferences in standpoint, it is also the pre-condition of any general comprehension 
of that immense query, alike in medicine as in every other branch of knowledge, 
which we vaguely term the “individual factor.” 

Not the least valuable contribution of this great work is the final chapter 
containing fifty-seven comprehensive definitions of the principal psychological 
concepts employed by the author. This is an example which other writers in 
this sphere would be wise to follow, especially in view of the fact that a great 
deal of the literature has to undergo the process of translation, thereby in- 
evitably introducing an added element of ambiguity and doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the author’s original concept. 

This work is an important departure from the general view-point of psycho- 
analytical literature, which tends to regard the psychic process from the 
standpoint of the basic uniformity of its elements, and to disregard the equally 
essential heterogeneity of the differentiated psyche. It 1s an attempt to 
consider the psyche as a whole and not merely the elementary mechanisms 
into which psychic activity can be resolved. The book has a range of view 
and a wealth of thought which is liable to evade the grasp of a specialized 
mentality. Like every great work it is proof against every superficial attempt 
to glean its content, the essence of which may indeed require the lapse of 
many decades for its full significance to be generally appreciated. 


H. G. Baynes. 
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Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis. By Prof. Siam. Freup, M.D., LL.D. 
Authorised English Translation by Joan Riviere, with a Preface by 
Ernest Jones, M.D. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. pp. 395. 
Price 18s. 


In giving us this translation of Freud’s Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis, Mrs Riviere has done a signal service to psychology and conferred 
upon English readers an inestimable boon. Not a little of the misunder- 
standings which have accompanied the spread of Freud’s views in English- 
speaking countries may be traced to the faulty and inadequate translations 
of psycho-analytical literature which have often been offered to English 
readers. This volume is one of the few translations of Freud’s works which 
make us feel that the translator is at home in both languages, and the con- 
sequent ease in understanding what the author means is very welcome. 

This translation has been before the public for over a year and is no doubt 
well known to most of our readers. Both to the beginner and to the advanced 
student it has proved the most helpful single work of Freud; for not only 
does it present, in the first and second sections, an incomparable account of 
the foundations on which psycho-analytical practice and theory have been 
built up, but, in the last section, it brings to our notice the most recent de- 
velopments of the science in its application to the treatment of the neuroses. 
Here also we find adumbrations of some of those more speculative hypotheses 
which of late years have set the seal on Professor Freud’s reputation as one 
of the profoundest thinkers of our time. 

It had originally been our intention to review this book in the ordinary 
way, as we might review any other volume issuing from the press. But a little 
consideration made it plain that this would be an almost impossible task. 
A merely descriptive notice would have been an impertinence to our readers, 
for all the fundamental conceptions contained in the book have been known 
to us for many years through the earlier works of Freud himself and those 
of other psycho-analysts. On the other hand, a critical notice would have 
been an impertinence to Professor Freud, for all that is new in the book is 
for a time exempt from criticism; and until what is new has been put to the 
test of experience we may ask, in the author’s words, “Of what use is the 
most excellent judgement where there is no knowledge of the subject under 
debate?” 

T. W. M. 


Remembering and Forgetting. By T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc., London; Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1922. pp. xii + 242. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“It was necessary to compress into a few lectures enough information about 
ordinary remembering and forgetting to enable officers of the R.A.M.C. to 
estimate the abnormality of these functions in their patients. It might have 
been better if the book had appeared in that shape” (p. vii). We ate inclined 
to agree. Additions-—made, at least partly, to help the uninitiated, interest 
the general reader and “‘appeal to the athlete, the mathematician, the musician 
und the writer” (p. xu) “have naturally obscured the original outlines of the 
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book” (p. vii). Lectures framed to supply in minimum time the needs of war- 
time officers of the R.A.M.C. might possibly have been made the foundation 
of a useful contribution to medical psychology: their use as the basis of a 
popular account of remembering and forgetting is hard to understand. 

The body of the book is divided into nine chapters of which the first deals 
with the question “‘ What is memory?” and the last is entitled “‘ How we forget.” 
In between are three chapters on mental imagery, “‘the apparatus of the 
memory,” and four on dreams. The discussion of mental imagery is continued 
in an interesting appendix of four chapters that stamp in the impression that, 
for the book, a better title than ‘‘Remembering and Forgetting” would be 
‘Imagery and the Dream.” The study of memory is often side-tracked into 
the image-hunt, but four chapters on the dream in a short work on memory 
needs explanation. Part of that explanation is the peculiar interest of the 
dream in psychopathology; but there is another reason. In “the structural 
study of the dream” the author sees “another way of studying the relation 
between image and meaning which has not been given the attention which it 
deserves” (p. 66). 

Visual imagery forms the basis of discussion and illustrations drawn from 
the author’s own experience of this form of imagery are particularly interesting. 
The mutual intolerance of people who use different forms of imagery is noticed 
in several places and is dealt with at some length in the appendix on “‘The 
Intellectual Respectability of Muscular Skill” (pp. 220 f.). Outstanding work 
on ‘‘ Varieties of Mental Imagery ” is mentioned and the monograph of Dr Mabel 
Fernald! is specially commended (pp. 2! f.). Kinaesthesis is dealt with at some 
length, the author dwelling on and apparently accepting Professor Washburn’s 
conclusion that kinaesthetic imagery is in reality ‘‘movement sensation resulting 
from the actual slight performance of movements” (p. 26). 

Considering the function of imagery we find “‘the chief function of imagery 
seems to be the conveyance of meaning” (p. 44) and “‘the image plus its meaning 
is nowadays generally known as the zdea” (p. 48) This leads to a discussion 
of “the relative independence of image and meaning” (p. 48) and ends in 
consideration of the important question of ‘“‘imageless awareness” which for 
the author would seem to be “awareness with the minimum of imagery” 
(p. 58n.). Washburn’s theory is apparently accepted: “Imageless thought 
would occur when the problem set...was comparatively easy...the thinker 
though actually solving a question the apparent difficulty of which would 
impress the non-philosophical outsider, might do so without being clearly | 
aware of the mechanisms which he employed though actually these might 
be the movements of speech muscles or of those used in gesticulation.... 
Possibly the professional thinkers who acted as subjects in the experiments 
which are claimed to have established the existence of imageless thought were 
so accomplished that the problems set them had been half solved months or 
years before they appeared in the thought experiments. On the theory which 
we are considering the movements which accompanied such ‘imageless’ thoughts 
would have been feeble, and, like all kinaesthetic experiences, difficult to localise 
and to name” (p. 65). References are given to several discussions of the 
question, the last mentioned being that of Professor R. S. Woodworth?. Now, 


1 “The Diagnosis of Mental Imagery,” Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, 
No. 56. 


2.“A Revision of Imageless Thought,” Psychological Review, 1915, xxu. 1-27. 
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to prove a negative is impossible. Hence in the long run the ‘imageless’ thinker 
must be content with the definite declaration: I am aware of the presence of 
meaning unaccompanied by any awareness of necessary accompanying imagery ; 
and remain an unbeliever in the doctrine of the necessity of the image until 
the exponents of the doctrine can convincingly convict him of error. It is 
possible that in essence the zdea is meaning; that this meaning may or may not 
be accompanied by imagery and that, instead of the image being essential for 
meaning, it may be but tentative experiment in ways and means of conveying 
the idea (t.e. the meaning) to another, or of using it in some other way. Such 
a supposition would seem to receive inconsiderable support from experiments 
such as those of T. V. Moore! in which the reaction time for awareness of 
“simple meaning’ is found to be considerably shorter than that for awareness 
of imagery. 

In ‘imageless thought’ meaning is, at least, the dominating partner, and 
imagery, if present, is highly elusive. At the opposite pole stands the dream 
with its vivid imagery and elusive shifting manifest meaning, sometimes, 
possibly always, screening a more elusive latent meaning. It is to the dream 
that the author turns in his search for the relation between image and meaning. 
“Perhaps. ..the wildest, maddest dream is merely a conglomeration of actual 
memories”’ (p. 69). ‘‘ Freud goes so far as to say that all dream images, whether 
recognised as composite or not are in reality made up of memories and that not 
only is their combination effected according to definite principles but that in 
the dream the combination itself performs definite functions of great biological 
importance” (p. 79). The facts and theories relating to these ‘definite functions’ 
are set aside as outside the scope of the book, but we are shown the difference 
between directed and free association and invited to accept the doctrine that 
in ‘free’ association ‘“‘wnconscious directive tendencies take over the function 
of guiding our thoughts and that in this way by freely associating from any 
part of the manifest content of our dream we can discover the underlying latent 
material of which it is the representative in consciousness” (p. 80). A method 
of dream analysis is outlined and introduces a short account of psycho- 
analysis. 

The stimulus theory of the dream is dealt with as the only alternative to 
Freud’s theory and is dismissed as inadequate. In many cases where a stimulus 
is clearly recognized on waking the stimulus had been present for many nights 
before the particular one on which it ‘caused’ the dream: it “usually does 
little more than to ignite a train previously laid” (p. 75) and, quoting from 
Nicoll, “the physical disharmonies do not in themselves explain the dream. 
They act as sensitizers ” (p. 76). The argument is not conclusive. The question 
is not: What is the material used in shaping the dream? but: Would there 
have been this dream if there had not been this stimulus? It seems reasonable 
to conclude that dreams obtained by experimental means such as the ‘‘tensors ” 
and ‘“‘detensors” of Cubberley’s work? would not have occurred in the ahsence 
of the stimulus and that the nature of the memory revived in the dream is 
controlled by the nature of the stimulus. At the other extreme there are, 
possibly, dreams in which the stimulus is from within the mind and all material 


1 “The Temporal Relations of Memory and Imagery,” Psychological Review, 1915, 
xxit. 177-225. 
2 “<The Effects of Tensions of the Body Surface upon the Normal Dream,” British 
Journal of Psychology (Gen. Sect.), 1923, xur. 243-60. 
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used in elaborating the dream is mental: the nature of the memories revived 
being wholly controlled by the nature of the mental stimulus. Possibly the 
true ‘wish’ dream and the true ‘ physical stimulus’ dream are not irreconcilable 
alternatives but extreme cases of the dream in which both internal mental 
stimuli and external physiological and physical stimuli act upon the complex 
‘retent’ in mind and conjure up a jumbled memory having hallucinatory 
vividness. 

In Chapter vi we have the familiar summary of Freud’s theory of ‘dream 
work’ and in Chapter vit some account of “Rivers’s view of the dream.” 
“The undisguised and terrifying dream of battle...the nightmare and the 
undisguised sexual dream...led Dr Rivers to contest at several significant 
points Freud’s explanation of dreams, more particularly at those concerning 
the censorship, the alleged sleep preserving function of the dream and the 
wish fulfilment theory....As Rivers views it the dream arises out of mental 
conflict and is an attempt...to solve a problem” (p, 102). With Rivers’s 
criticisms and his doctrine of levels of experience the author appears to be 
in agreement. He also throws in his lot with those psychologists who deny 
that “the dream work” is, in any essential, different from activities of the 
ordinary everyday waking consciousness. He writes: “‘It is sometimes claimed 
that the processes of the dream work are unique, that they have no parallels 
in waking life. This is inadmissible. Freud’s view: ‘It is condensation that is 
mainly responsible for the strange impression of the dream, for we know 
nothing analogous to it in the normal psychic life accessible to consciousness,’ 
is expressed too absolutely” (p. 109). He then argues that in the ‘generic’ 
image, ‘portmanteau-words’ and the cartoon we have waking examples of 
condensation; that dramatization is common in waking life: ““many visualizers 
attempt the solution of almost all difficulties which require forethought by 
picturing different actions and their results” (p. 114); that “secondary elabora- 
tion is only the customary manner of interpreting any object or thought which 
has been imperfectly apprehended ” (p. 114), a fact that has been demonstrated 
over and over again in experimental work on perception and on memory, and 
concludes—‘“‘the dream, therefore appears to be a mental structure the con- 
stituent mechanisms of which are not different in kind from those which 
characterize the mental events of waking life. It is the reciprocal interplay 
of these mechanisms, the altered emphasis which each of them receives, and 
their comparative freedom from the dominating directive tendencies of the 
day time which combine to make the dream the enfant terrible of the well 
ordered personality, and the delight of the modern psychologist.” 

Coming closer to the problem of remembering and forgetting, in Chapter Ix, 
“How we forget,” we find the “older psychology,” including the work of 
Ebbinghaus, treated very briefly and somewhat cavalierly and then the part 
played by the affect in forgetting 1s considered at length. Freud’s doctrine 
of repression and Rivers’s discrimination between ‘witting repression’ and 
‘unwitting suppression’ are dealt with, while Rivers’s attempt to indicate a 
physiological explanation of forgetting by analogical comparison with facts 
and theories associated with epicritic and protopathic sensation, the cerebral 
control of the optic thalamus and the ‘mass-reflex’ of the divided spinal cord 
is favourably reviewed, subject to a note that “‘the validity of [Rivers’s interpre- 
tation of the facts] is not granted by all physiologists” and a reference to 
Metcalf’s paper!. Finally, replacing Rivers’s idea of the fusion of memories by 

1 Psychological Bulletin, 1921, xvii. 4, 181-202 
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the idea of ‘embodiment,’ the author puts forward the following as a provisional 
classification of forgotten experiences: 
(a) Apparently insignificant. 
1. Embodied (@ Significant but completely congruous with 
the personality. 
2. Exiled 
3. Superseded 

Forgetting of Class 1 (a) ‘““may conceivably be due to physiological decay ” 
(p. 166), but if all experience is indefinitely retained this explanation must 
be rejected. The author however is a little sceptical of the doctrine of complete 
retention and writes ‘‘in a collection of my own dreams I[ have found memories 
of very early experiences of childhood...but I have not discovered any which- 
did not prove to be part of the associative fringe of some very significant 
incidents. And it may conceivably prove to be true that only those incidents 
which for some reason are disembodied. . .form the material for the hypnotist’s 
striking performances” (p. 167). In Class 1 (b) we have the “‘obliterating effect 
of congruity upon past experience.” Class 2 comprises the ‘repressed’ experiences 
of psychopathology and Class 3 obsolete memories that “‘do not appear to 
be held out of consciousness by an ever present resistance. ..[but] are seldom 
invited to enter” (p. 174). 

Except in Chapter 1 and portions of Chapter 1x the author has written 
of imagery and the dream rather than of memory. The imagery used in recall 
18 of far less importance in the study of memory than the reliability and amount 
of the recall, while to classify the dream as memory would seem an error unless 
‘memory’ is to be made co-terminous with thought. There is a sense in which 
the dream is memory, but in exactly the same sense the falsehood ‘‘I visited 
Sirius last week and discussed the matter with Julius Caesar” is memory. 
The author has expressed it thus: ‘‘The statement [that it is memory] is true 
rather of the material and the constituent patterns than of the main design 
of the dream” (p. 69). We would suggest that it is essential that classification of 
the dream should not exclude this main design. If Freud is right and dreams are 
‘wish’ fulfilment they would seem to rank with the free associative, imaginative 
thought of ‘day-dreams’ and ‘castles in the air.’ If Rivers is right and they 
are attempts to solve a problem they would seem to rank with the directed, 
selective thought of constructive imagination. If, further, there are dreams 
that fit neither theory they would seem far more closely allied to hallucination 
than to either the free associative thought of reminiscence or the controlled, 
critical thought of recollection. Memory is tinged with a temporal signature 
that places the actuality in the past: the temporal signature of the dream 
is now. As an experience the dream has more in common with the percept than 
with memory, but its relation to reality is not that of the percept. As its relation 
to time is not that of memory and its relation to reality is not that of the 
percept, the dream can scarcely be classified as either the one or the other, and 
would seem to be much better placed either as hallucination or as imagination. 
The author was very close to this view when, in discussing the processes of 
dream-work, he wrote: “The evidence, indeed, makes it extremely probable 
that they are operative not only in fashioning the dream but in the work 
of the waking activity of creative imagination” (p. 87). 


R. J. BartTierr, 
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Group Tests of Intelligence. By Puitire Boswoop Batrarp, M.A., D.Lit., 
London. Hodder and Stoughton, 1922. pp. x + 252. 


Dr Ballard is one of those who have firmly grasped the indubitable fact. 
that “intelligence tests” have come to stay. Once or twice in the course of a 
generation there emerges in the conduct of human affairs a factor which, in 
spite of all hostility and suspicion, calmly and inevitably developes, leading 
eventually to a complete overhauling of the principles and methods applicable 
in the field to which it belongs. The procedure of testing intelligence on the 
basis of age-performance by methods such as those described by Dr Ballard 
in this book (and in his previous book, Mental Tests) is such a factor. There is 
little doubt that it is destined ultimately to revolutionize our ideas on education 
“and on the fitting of the child to bear his share in the national life in the position 
most appropriate to him by reason of the type and grade of his native mental 
ability. 

Criticisms of intelligence tests are mainly academic and a@ prior: in kind. 
They are usually based on the appearance of the tests, and not on their results. 
Yet it is their results as empirically observed, which determine for the psycho- 
logist the applicability and suitability of his tests, and by their results the 
tests must be judged. The only thing which really matters is whether the tests 
do in fact perform successfully their task of grading children (and others) 
accurately according to their capacity for being educated and for applying 
what they have gained by education. Though by no means perfect, the tests 
are already performing this task well (far better, indeed, than any other method 
of the past) and, as Dr Ballard points out, they are performing it better every 
dav. ! 
~The book under consideration falls into four well-defined sections. Dr Ballard 
first gives an account of the standard types of group tests derived from the 
American experiments (notably the wholesale testing of the American Army). 
He then passes on to a general survey of group testing in England, and in 
particular, of the types of tests which he himself has used. There follows a 
discussion of the nature and limits of intelligence. Finally, there is a valuable 
section dealing with the elements of the statistical technique necessary to a 
proper collation and interpretation of the results of the tests. 

Dr Ballard’s account of the development in England and America of 
methods of measuring intelligence is clear and interesting, and forms what is 
perhaps the most useful summary of these methods at present obtainable. 
The chapter on Dr Godfrey Thomson’s well-known “ Northumberland Tests” 
will be of particular interest to English readers; while the account of the 
author’s own tests provides valuable and suggestive additions to the armoury 
of diagnostic weapons now available. 

The chapter on the nature of intelligence affords material for what will 
always be a source of keen discussion. As Dr Ballard makes clear, the question 
is, of course, mainly of academic rather than practical interest so far as 
“intelligence tests” are concerned. All who are familiar with the practice of 
them will agree that the tests measure something, but the ability to frame a 
precise definition of this “‘something” is irrelevant to the question of the 
practical value of the tests, which can be decided only by their capacity to 
perform the task to which attention has been previously drawn, namely the 
selection of children according to their educability. 

With Dr Ballard’s remarks on the limits of the growth of intelligence the 
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present writer is in full agreement. It has always been a source of much 
surprise to him that so many people find great difficulty in accepting the now 
demonstrable conclusion that the growth of ‘‘intelligence” (in the significant, 
if not precise, commonsense meaning of that term) ceases at a comparatively 
early age. He suspects the existence of a “complex” lurking at the root of this 
difficulty. But, in any case, he can see no reason, quite apart from the experi- 
mental evidence, for the alleged a prior: difficulty in supposing that we do 
not get any better at reasoning as we grow older. The simple fact seems to 
be that, through acquired experience, we get more data, as we grow older, 
on which to base our reasoning, and are therefore able to meet more successfully 
the various situations with which we are faced. 

The closing chapters of the book on the statistics of correlation cannot fail 
to be useful. For there are many hidden perils awaiting the mental tester 
when he comes to interpret and apply his results; and if the latter are to lead 
to a successful re-organization of educational methods on lines similar to those 
briefly considered by Dr Ballard in his final chapter, it 1s of the first importance 
that experimenters should be warned of these perils in advance, in order that 
they may exercise the vigilant and critical scrutiny necessary to avoid them. 


C. A. RicHARDSON. 


Methods and Experiments in Mental Tests. By C. A. Ricuarpson, M.A. 
London: George Harrap & Co., 1922. pp. 94. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


This small but useful book does not purport to give a general account of 
mental tests. There is a brief introductory reply to some of the common but 
ill-informed criticisms of tests, but the book is mainly concerned with a dis- 
cussion, on the basis of the author’s own experiments, of the reliability of 
the Stanford-Binet scale as an index of educable capacity, the derivation of 
mental age from scores in a group test, methods of estimating the ‘true’ 
intelligence quotient of adults and adolescents, and the reliability of the 
group intelligence test as an index of educability. These problems, and the 
research material which the author has to contribute, are clearly and directly 
set out, without any waste of words, and in such a way as to be readily under- 
stood and appreciated by the interested but non-technical reader for whom 
the book is intended. 

As evidence of the value of the Stanford-Binet scale as an index of educable 
capacity, the results of an investigation into the correlations between the 
intelligence quotient and attainment in anthmetic and composition with five 
groups of twenty children are given. The correlations were high, and an 
analysis of the deviations showed them to be due to not more than about 
15 per cent. of the children, with assignable causes. For the whole group of 
100 children the degree of scatter of the E.Q. (educabilitv quotient) was 
markedly less than that of the 1.Q., probably indicating insufficient elasticity 
of promotion for the brighter children. The suggestion 1s made that the S.B. 
scale might well be applied to children twice during their school life, namely 
at seven and eleven years of age. 

For the derivation of the mental age of individual children from a group 
test score (which in itself yields nothing more than the relative intelligence 
of the members of the group), the formula y = #2 + 110 is offered, where 
y igs mental age in months, as estimated by the 8.B. scale, and x the score 
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in the group test. It is considered, the author’s reasons being clearly shown, 
that this formula gives with some accuracy the correspondence 1 general 
between true mental age and score in (Terman) group test; but it is pointed 
out that errors may occur in individual cases mainly because the two tests do 
not cover exactly the same ground, the group tests so far standardized not 
being yet sufficiently comprehensive. 

The factors in the problem of estimating the true intelligence quotients 
of adults and adolescents are well shown. Two methods of estimating the 
1.Q. in these cases are suggested, one of which, a percentile rank method, was 
set out in a note in the British Journal of Psychology, April 1922. The other 
method works with the formula 


effective mental age 
effective age 
where the effective mental age is the age at which the score made by a subject 
would be reached by him if his intelligence continued to grow indefinitely 
at the same rate as in childhood, and the effective age of a subject is the age 
at which the average score corresponding to his actual age would be reached 
if intelligence continued to grow at the same rate as in childhood. 

The reliability of the group test as an index of the quotient of educability 
is approached by the indirect method of comparing the results of group and 
individual intelligence tests, with conclusions already noted; and by the 
direct method of comparing the results of a group test with those of an 
ordinary written examination in arithmetic and English. This comparison 
was made with some 500 children, and, allowing for certain defects in 
technique, the correspondence was very close, strikingly so in a considerable 
proportion of cases, confirming the general conclusion that tests of the group 
scale type are useful and sufficiently accurate means of estimating educability. 
But “this reliability is likely to be increased when our tests are so devised as 
to probe the child’s intelligenge from as many directions as possible.” 

Whether the detailed methods and results of the author stand or fall, there 
can be no doubt that the book is of much interest and importance to those 
who are becoming aware of the educational significance of mental tests. 
Perhaps there is too little reference to the work of other investigators; the 
chief value of the book undoubtedly lies in its admirable exposition of the 
character of the problems arising out of the practical application of mental 
tests, and of the methods by which these are to be approached. 


S. S. BRrerR ey. 
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The Psychology of Self-Consciousness. By Jutta TuRNER, B.A. (Lond.). Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. pp. xii + 243. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


The author has given us a very interesting hypothesis of the development 
of self-consciousness as a resultant of life-hunger and fear when confronted 
by an awesome ‘Not-I.’ These blend to give anxiety, which not only creates, 
but dominates human life. For sanity and health the ‘power sense,’ or ‘will 
to live’ must balance the ‘expiation tendency,’ or conscious fear of and desire 
to propitiate superior agencies. To the reviewer these seem to correspond 
closely to McDougall’s instincts of self-assertion and self-abasement, which, 
under analysis, are found to arise at the level of self-consciousness in much 


. the same way that the author has suggested as probable. They do not, however, 
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account for as much of the conceptual life as the author would have us believe. 
Freud, Jung and Adler all allow for the same antithesis, in their differing 
terminology, which obscures much of their convergence while accenting their 
divergence. The author’s addition to the already much reduplicated terminology 
is a little unfortunate. If she would work out her power-expiation antithesis 
in terms of Freudian theory, she would throw some light on the ego-psychology, 
which would be more easily co-ordinated with known facts, than the present 
terminology allows. The author thinks she is in opposition to Freud much more 
frequently than is actually the case owing to her misinterpretation or ignorance 
of much of Freud’s later work. For example she states that according to Freud 
there is only one dynamic principle in the unconscious, the sexuality wish. 
She adds that he ignores the fact that ‘‘there is already conflict in the un- 
conscious, the self-condemnatory motive is as truly and fundamentally endo- 
psychic as the self-pleasing one.” She in turn, ignores the fact that Freud 
postulates conflict between the ego and the sex instincts, the depths of the 
ego being for him in the still little explored unconscious. Further, the ‘self- 
condemnatory’ motive is one of these ego-instincts. Freud has recently found 
it necessary to transpose this ‘masochistic’ tendency from its earlier supposed 
position among the libidinous impulses, to a place among the ego-instincts. 
He concludes now that it is primary, not secondary as he held previously’. 
The reviewer had also been led to make the same transposition independently 
a few months before Freud’s work on the subject appeared. The author would 
do well to master Freud’s metapsychology, which she would find more il- 
luminating than she anticipates. 

Similar examples of misconstruction of Freud can be multiplied indefinitely. 
The author, however, has reached many conclusions supported by the ‘well- 
known and rightly to be dreaded’ Freudian doctrine; though she frequently 
thinks she is refuting the latter. | 

In dream analysis, as is well known; the analyst sees only through complexes 
he has unravelled previously in himself. This may account for the fact that 
the author deals only with one kind of dream out of the many kinds Freud 
and others have discovered. 

Her treatment of transference, symbolism, the Oedipus complex and the 
introvert-extrovert antithesis does not seem adequate or even accurate. Perhaps 
a fuller acquaintance with the work of others on similar lines, much of which 
she has not grasped, would have been of benefit to the author in the develop- 
ment of her original and interesting ideas. 

ALIcE G. IKIN. 


Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use It. By Freperick Pierce. London, 
1922. Kegan Paul & Co. pp. 323. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr Pierce has accepted, with an enviable facility, the theories of psycho- 
analysis, auto-suggestion, and endocrinology. Those of us who are perturbed 
by the claims of rival schools may, or may not, find all doubts settled when we 
read (p. 133) that the psychology of the unconscious is “based soundly on 
the phyaclens of the autonomic system, the involuntary and voluntary 
muscular systems, and the endocrine chemistry,” and the clinician must in 
some respects admire the man who without a word of doubt—or even explana- 


1 Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 70. 
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tion—diagnoses “‘ pituitro-thyroid variation ” or “ pituitary variance and adrenal 
sufficiency.” Even the magisterial bench, from which there still occasionally 
comes, in reply to a psychological plea, a variant of the well-worn phrase “‘ Yes, 
that’s the disease I am here to cure,” may hope to carry out its therapeutic 
duties if it will follow the lead given by Mr Pierce when he writes that “ Patho- 
logical lying and stealing, for example, are frequently associated with pituitary 
or thyroid excess or insufficiency, and correction of these glands may result 
in a tractable, happy child, with fine mental ability.”” But perhaps there is 
a subtlety here, for the writer does not tell us how the pituitary is to be cor- 
rected, nor how thyroid excess is to be clinically dealt with. In the absence 
of this knowledge his statement bears the same relation to actuality as does 
the nursery jest about holding up a guinea-pig by its tail. 

If the reader shares Mr Pierce’s mood of certainty and optimism he will 
be exhilarated by the preliminary list of subjects, which starts with “control 
and operation of the will,” includes ‘‘ growing abler in place of growing older” 
and ‘“‘raising successful children,” and ends with “replacing personal opinion 
with exact knowledge, in merchandising, advertising and selling.” With these 
aims there is no time to be wasted, and the reader must take in his stride the 
explanation that suggestion proceeds within the individual and is therefore 
finally auto-suggestion (one is tempted to apply this reasoning to the process 
of digestion, but it leads to physiological confusion), and that its working 
processes must be operative at the unconscious level which “from a nerve 
standpoint is synonymous with the involuntary system” (p. 103). He will, 
however, find himself away from the beaten track of accepted definitions when 
he gathers (pp. 115-6) that the wish for beauty is an unconscious affect of 
the Ego Maximuation group. An apparently easy by-path leads round a difficult 
subject on page 168: when the child has “‘actually acquired habits of getting 
autistic pleasure from improper handling of its body” one should begin with 
“thorough enlightenment” and finally “implant frequently and regularly a 
series of progressive suggestions, and teach the child reflective autosuggestion.”’ 
But we should be careful “not to emotionalize the situation or implant exag- 
gerated fear”; the implantation of a modicum of fear seems permissible. 

The final chapter on ‘The New Psychology in Selling’ opens out an appalling 
prospect, but provides a few hints for the defence such as: ‘‘ Many a salesman 
has unwittingly “wasted his sweetness on the desert air’ by trying to sell his 
wares to a husband when he should have sold them to the wife.” And the man 
(technically known as an ‘automobile prospect’) who does not own a motor- 
car may profit by reading of the subtle ways in which he is to be attacked. 

The writer is plainly a shrewd American business man, but one hopes that 
the English public will not regard as final his presentation of the uses of our 
unconscious mind. 

MiLLais CuLPIN. 


Conditions of Nervous Anxiety and their Treatment. By W. STEKEL. Authorized 
translation by RosaLiE GaBLeR. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd. pp. 435. Price 25s. net. 


Dr Stekel tells us in his preface to the English edition that this is the first 
volume of a work entitled Disturbances of the Impulses and the Emotions, of 
which seven volumes have already appeared in German. The completed work 
will comprise ten volumes. He states that this book was the cause of his 
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differences with Freud and explains that he split from him on the grounds of 
not being able to accept his differentiation of actual neurosis from psycho- 
neurosis. Stekel states that every condition of morbid fear is psychically deter- 
mined and also that he was unable to find the so-called neurasthenia of Freud 
at all. 

The reader is struck by the enormous mass of clinical material Dr Stekel 
produces and perhaps one accustomed to the lengthy analytical technique is 
a little bewildered. He tells us, it is true, that much of the material was taken 
from private practice in general medicine, but in spite of this it is apparent 
that many of these extremely interesting cases have been cured bv psycho- 
analysis, or psychanalysis as the author prefers to spell it. If the other nine 
volumes are to contain a corresponding amount of clinical matter, our con- 
clusion that the pace has just been a little forced is perhaps not merely captious. 

These little criticisms disposed of we are bound to say that the book is 
admirable from the general practitioner’s standpoint. Much space is devoted 
to the commonplace diagnosis of organic conditions which the author has so 
frequently found to be the result of mental conflict. 

Following the description of a case of agoraphobia cured during a sinyle 
consultation, we find on p. 9 this significant and rather plaintive statement: 


‘* After six months I heard from his family that he had given up his position and 
was entirely cured of his trouble. I do not know whether I shall ever see him again. 
And that is the strange thing about psychic cures; whereas in other successful cures 
the patients praise the doctor and are only too glad to recommend him to others, 
they preserve the strictest secrecy as regards their psychic cures, which they owe to 
the psycho-therapist.”’ 


On p. 11 Dr Stekel likens the psycho-therapist to a sympathetic priest and 
insists that he must be of priestly chastity and earnestness of purpose; but 
personality surely counts more than a code of morals in the practice of psycho- 
therapy. On p. 218 we see something of Dr Stekel’s psvcho-analvtical technique : 
“The physician...must sacrifice part of his personality, in that he confides in 
the patient and by making, in a sense, confessions of his own, facilitates con- 
fession for the patient.” On p. 62 a case of neurotic dyspepsia is quoted as 
showing the necessity of correcting the origin of the anxiety or abnormal vita 
sexualis. The author gives this as not the only case in which brilliant results 
have heen gained by such energetic procedure. The following is an extract from 
a short conversation in which, incidentally, no mention is made of any abnormal 
vita sexualis: “‘ Will you promise me to follow out my directions accurately ?’’ 
‘Naturally, I always follow the doctor’s orders scrupulously.” “‘Good. Your 
hand upon it!” “Yes. Here is my hand!” “...for the next few weeks eat just 
what you have a fancy for, without troubling about any kind of diet.”” Dr Stekel 
describes his surprise and joy when the patient appeared four weeks later and 
showed such great improvement that at first he was not recognized. 

Another case of hysterical vomiting is stated to have been cured at one 
sitting by psychanalvsis (p. 92). It is, of course, superfluous to remark that 
such cases as these should not be advanced in support of even the technique 
known as psychanalysis. 

In disputing Freud’s libido theory Stekel believes the Great War to have 
proved conclusively that all neuroses are not merely disturbances of the sexual 
instinct (pp. 113, 320). He thinks that the war neurosis is always a matter of 
psychic conflict between self-preservation and military duty. 

In Chapter xv, dealing with anxiety neurosis in children, the author gives 
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some very sound advice on sexual education and hygiene. He cannot accept 
the Freudian Oedipus complex in toto. Chapter xxXx11 is devoted to the psychic 
treatment of Epilepsy. It is stated that psychogenic epilepsy shows repressed 
criminal tendencies and that the fit is a substitute for crime, or for a sexual 
act; he finds that it may also symbolize guilt, punishment and dying. 

In Chapter xxxvi occurs a curious contradiction regarding the necessity 
for passivity in the analyst: ‘‘ We must not cross-examine the patient” (p. 408) ; 
but from his reports of cases it appears that Dr Stekel forgets his own advice. 
And on p. 423 we are told that the physician must not conduct the Freudian 
passive analysis, but that he must energetically correct false notions in his 
patient; synthesis must follow analysis. Six lines below this appears the 
following inconsistent remark: ‘‘The more passive the physician remains during 
the cure the greater the success.” At the bottom of the same page the author 
says that in spite of successful psychanalytical treatment many patients com- 
plain to other doctors of its failure; he attributes this to the patients’ desire 
for revenge on the physician who has not met their erotic demands. To the 
psycho-analyst this would appear to be special pleading to excuse the physician’s 
failures which have probably resulted from his own too didactic method. 

The author repeatedly affirms that neurosis is potential criminality and 
is a reaction from sinful desires. 

In spite of many mistakes in translation and spelling the book is fluently 
written and makes most interesting reading. 

Ropert M. Ri@G@a.t. 


The Omnipotent Self. By Pau. BousFi&.p, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Kegan Paul & Co. pp. vi+ 171. 5s. net. 


It is possible that popular exposition, in small space, of some profound 
and complex theme, is always difficult to justify, and more certainly so if the 
ground has already been covered in a more adequate way. Dr Paul Bousfield’s 
volume, The Omnipotent Self, hardly seems to serve any particular purpose, 
decidedly not the purpose put forward by himself in his Preface, since that 
is one incapable of fulfilment: ‘‘The first. object I have in mind is that the 
work shall be lucid, concise, and readily understood by any person of ordinary 
education, so that he may gain an insight into the essential causes and growth 
of some of his abnormal characteristics without undue complication of ideas” 
(p. vi) (italics are Reviewer's). It cannot be too often or too strongly main- 
tained that things which are complex and complicated do not cease to be so 
merely by ignoring the complications and complexities, and that persons who 
have little or no scientific training, especially of a psychological kind, are 
hardly likely to “‘gain insight into the essential causes and growth” of their 
abnormal characteristics (a procedure, be it noted, over which such a genius 
as that of Freud himself has spent years of laborious study) by the reading of 
a small book which is often inaccurate, partial, and dominated by a benevolent 
“anyone can understand this” atmosphere. The curious concluding sentence, 
“‘without undue complication of ideas” creates a suspicion that the author is 
aiming at an undue simplification (hence, a falsification) of ideas, for how is it 
possible to dispense with “complication” when such is inherent in, and 
inevitable to the ideas themselves? The spread of inferior and superficial 
education, with the assistance of a still more inferior and superficial Press, 
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has most regrettably influenced what should be serious work in inducing 
writers, too often, to popularize and stultify their work—perhaps with a 
mistaken benevolence towards those who are not yet adequately equipped 
for the comprehension of a true presentation. Dr Bousfield’s book demon- 
strates this false simplification abundantly, especially in the first section 
entitled “The Omnipotent Self,’ which is sub-divided into nine chapters, 
dealing with such themes as ‘The Unconscious Mind,’ (Ch. 1), ‘The Forces 
Shaping Character’ (Ch. ITI), ‘Determinism’ (Ch. IV), ‘Narcissism’ (Ch. V), 
‘Identification’ (Ch. VII), ‘Rationalization’ (Ch. [X), etc.—very important 
and interesting subjects, but the value of these chapters is much minimized 
by the amount of loose and inaccurate statement contained in them. On such 
matters as Intuition, Sex-differences, Identifications, Determinism, Phantasy, 
we get most curious statements, thrown out without any attempt at proof. 
Take for example the following: “‘ Unconscious reasoning or intuition is found 
chiefly in those who have not been trained in subjects which induce and train 
logical conscious reasoning” (p. 17). (In passing, it might be recalled that 
the greatest scientists, men subjected to the highest and most systematic 
logical training, have always been conspicuous for intuition whereby they have 
evolved their scientific hypotheses—such as Galileo, Darwin, Newton, e¢ al.) 
Again: “‘On the whole women are more narcissistic than men...their Narcissism 
is encouraged...until differences of temperament are produced in the adults 
of the two sexes which in no way belong to nature but purely to our con- 
ventional and somewhat barbaric standpoint” (p. 81). One wonders how, if 
these differences ‘‘in no way belong to nature,” they got themselves produced, 
since it is not to be supposed that a modern scientist like Dr Bousfield, believes 
in the agency of the Supernatural. Yet again we read: “‘The ordinary fairy- 
tale should be swept from the nursery: here the child does nothing but identify 
himself with the hero or heroine in the most impossible of situations of a 
purely phantastic type” (p. 71). The author of this statement should recall, 
firstly, that he himself proceeds later to a chapter on Identification in which 
he shows the necessity to the child for this process, and secondly that he 
claims to understand the complexities of the psyche and therefore should 
realize how inaccurate the above is: in phantasy-making many forces are 
at work, many impulses seeking gratification, and the account given above 
(“the child does nothing but identify himself”) is wholly inadequate. The 
handling of such themes as Phantasy, Identification, Determinism, seems to 
show little grasp of the real facts, as is also the case with some strange defini- 
tions given. Concerning Determinism we are told: ‘‘Determinism is the doc- 
trine that all things, including the will, are determined by causes” (p. 41), 
which hardly seems enlightening, and further, that in all the examples of 
determinism given in ‘The Psychopathology of Everyday Life’ ‘‘one could not 
conceivably utilize free will in any case”—a matter Freud “‘appears to have 
overlooked.” The confusion of thought here revealed is apparent in many 
other instances. The second part of the book, ‘Practical Applications,’ contains 
some good and sensible advice, applied to conscious ideas and impulses, ex- 
pressed in a bright and easy manner. If Dr Bousfield had set out to write 
the whole book on this level—as a manual of common-sense precepts from an 
experienced physician—a more satisfactory result would have been achieved. 


BARBARA Low. 
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Glands in Health and Disease. By BeNsamMiIn Harrow. George Routledge 
& Sons. pp. xvi+ 218. Price 8s. 6d. 


An eminent physiologist has recently stated that the rapid growth of 
organotherapy is largely due to the appalling ignorance which exists in the 
minds of the laity as to their own anatomy and physiology. He was referring, 
no doubt, to those developments which did not meet with his approval; but 
he spoke disparaginely of the standard of education which exists in the 
average man where matters medical are concerned. 

In the little book which Dr Harrow has written, presumably his object is 
to remedy this state of ignorance, at all events in so far as the ductless glands 
are concerned. He tells us in the preface “there is a crying need...of simple, 
yet clear statements of scientific work to which the layman can refer.” This 
point is, at least, debatable, for it is sometimes contended that the less an 
individual knows about the workings of his organs the better. Certainly in 
so far as their pathology is concerned, there is a good deal of truth in this; 
for out of a little knowledge, much morbidity is capable of springing. 

Dr Harrow has written a clear account of the endocrine glands, and has 
delivered up his message in language understandable by all. His descriptions 
in popular language of such differentiations as internal and external secre- 
tions; of vitamines and hormones, and his accounts of the normal and abnormal 
actions of such glands as the thvroid, are intelligible to all. One wonders 
whether, in a book such as this, which has no purpose save the enlightenment 
of the ignorant in such matters, there is any good purpose served by the 
lengthy and highly technical footnotes on physiological and chemical experi- 
ments. 

The thyroid gland is described, and its work in health and disease dis- 
cussed ; a section ‘being devoted to exophthalmic goitre. To describe the treat- 
ment of this distressing complaint in a book of this kind seems unnecessary 
if not undesirable. 

The parathyroids and tetany are described; but the fact now widely 
recognised that this latter name is not a disease but merely a term to connote 
a state which may arise from a multiplicity of causes, is not made clear. 
Moroever, while the theory that tetany is due to guanidine is referred to, no 
mention is made of other theories, at least equally well supported, as, for 
example, that its symptoms are due to an alkalosis. 

The footnote on page 49, in which the word ‘anterior’ is defined as “‘any 
part nearer the head than another part is anterior to the latter; if farther 
away itis posterior,” leaves much to be desired in the matter of accuracy and 
clarity. For while anterior is used in this sense in zoology, it is not so em- 
ployed in human anatomy, owing to the cogent fact that man is not a sta 
ruped; and it should be made clear that this definition does not apply to 
human anatomy. 

In the chapter on the Pancreas aid Liver, the medical reader will be 
puzzled as to the reason for describing, for example, the Allen treatment for 
diabetes. It seems to us, that anyone desirous of obtaining such information, 
would best do so by consulting his physician, or alternatively a text-book on 
metabolism. Justice cannot be done to the value of such a therapeutic pro- 
cedure in two paragraphs. 

In the chapter on the nervous svstem and the ductless glands (which, by 
the way, consists of over thirty pages), a large amount of space is given up to 
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a consideration of the difference of opinion existing between physiologists on 
hizhly technical points, such as the action of adrenaline. It is possible that 
these differences will interest the lay reader, but, frankly, we doubt it. 

The book contains an adequate Bibliography and a good Index. Despite 
the tendency to insert technical descriptions into a book not intended for the 
technical reader, Dr Harrow has produced a clearly written description in 
simple language of the endocrine glands and the utilisation of their products 
in the treatment of disease. For anyone desiring an introduction to more 
serious study, we can recommend this volume. 

| I. GeIkIE Coss. 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Paycho- Analyse, Vol. vil, part 0, 1922. 


In an article entitled “Castration complex and character” Dr Franz Alexander 
contributes a study on the so-called passagere Symptome, symptoms which make a 
transitory appearance during an analysis: ‘‘a kind of laboratory products of the 
analytic work,” which are explained as manifestations of the resistance. 

Alexander prefaces his detailed description of the analysis of a ‘neurotic character’ 
with some observations on the dynamics of the process by which, in such characters, 
unconscious tendencies find outlet in irrational conduct in life, rather than in symptom- 
formation. Such conduct affords a real gratification, deprived of which the neurotic 
character will develop neurotic symptoms. Deprivation may result from external 
circumstances or, as in the case in question, may ensue upon the subject’s becoming 
conscious during analysis of the tendencies underlying his irrational conduct. The 
transitory symptom then makes its appearance in what Freud calls the fresh neurosis 
of the transference. 

There follows the account of the analysis of a patient whose neurotic character 
manifested itself in his conjugal and social relations. The unconscious tendency, 
arising out of tixation to the mother, to degrade the wife to the level of prostitute 
drove him to pay his wife in material gifts on each occasion of intercourse. His social 
relations had this peculiarity: that he was repeatedly in the situation of being cheated 
and robbed by his associates, while his own business dealings were marked by a 
scrupulous honesty. 

Analysis showed that the core of the formation of his character was the castration 
complex. The sense of guilt resulting from the incest-wish transformed the active 
desire to castrate the father into a passive castration-wish, represented by passive 
kleptomania and passive homosexuality, which latter tendency produced in the 
transference situation certain of the passagere Symptome. 

The impulse to pay for sexual intercourse by gifts originated in the passive 
castration-wish, in the sense of “anal castration”’ (faeces = money). In an exceedingly 
interesting passage Alexander shows that the human being learns from the two 
primary ‘castrations’ (loss of the nipple, or oral castration; loss of the faeces or anal 
castration), that the price of every pleasure is the loss of the pleasure-giving bodily 
part. This experience produces an affective state in which the fear of castration 
readily attaches itself to onanistic activities. This fear therefore is not necessarily 
to be accounted for by an actual threat or phylogenetically. 

In a concluding section the writer shows that behind these primary castrations 
there lies the original traumatic experience of birth, which to the Unconscious is 
equivalent to castration. In various hypochondriac symptoms (sense of strangu- 
lation etc.) we see a compromise between the incestuous desire to rcturn to the 
mother’s womb and the punishment-wish of castration. 

The case of writer’s cramp described by Dr Robert Hans Jokl in his article ‘On 
the psychogenesis of writer’s cramp” was also found to originate in the castration 
complex. The symptom first made its appearance on an occasion when the patient 
was required to sign his name to a document, in the presence of a business-superior. 


The occurrence of the symptom coincided with the breaking-off of a love-relation - 


which had gratified his homosexual tendencies, in that, although the love-object 
was 8 woman, it afforded him an opportunity for certain practices which represented 
homosexual activities of his early days. This deprivation of real gratification caused 
the libido to regress to the infantile fixations. 

Analysis revealed a strong fixation to the father, characterised on the one hand 
by the desire to observe and to touch the penis of the latter and, on the other, by the 
sadistic wish to castrate the father-rival. The sense of guilt gave rise to the fear of 
castration, manifesting itself in later life as a sense of inferiority (with reference to 
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his own potency), in which he himself felt the parallel to his ‘impotence,’ due to 
writer's cramp, in the pursuit of his calling. 

The castration-fear expressed itself in anxiety when he was required to write in 
the presence of a business-superior (= the father), the holding of the pen symbolising 
the forbidden homosexual desires. It is clear that the hand, the guilty member with 
which he had carried on auto- and homoerotic activities, thus became the object of 
his impulse to self-punishment. 

In this paper, Dr Jokl raises several] interesting considcrations, supported by the 
findings of the analysis under discussion. These considerations, he thinks, should be 
borne in mind in analytic research, though he warns the reader against premature 
generalisations. 

He is inclined to think that in certain obsessional neuroses urethral erotism may 
preponderate over the anal-erotic tendencies which belong to the same pregenital 
phase of libido development. He found, in several cases in which writer's cramp was 
one of the symptoms, a certain agreement, in that sadistic homosexual tendencics 
were based upon a marked urethral erotic disposition. 

In the analysis of this particular case, the distinctive form of the transference— 
an excessively strong father-transference—enabled him to infer the peculiarity of 
the libido-tendencies. But he thinks that there are not sufficient grounds for re- 
garding this phenomenon as a universal one. 

Dr Helene Deutsch contributes an article on ‘‘The pathological lie” (pseudologia 
phantastica), in which she institutes a comparison between pseudologia and other 
mental activities. Pscudologia bears a resemblance to day-dreaming, in that the 
content of the products of both represents the fulfilment of ambitious or erotic 
wishes, originating in the Unconscious, the subject being the centre of the phantasy. 
Rut an important difference between these two activities is that, whereas the day- 
dreamer, conscious of the unreality of his phantasies, keeps them secret, the pseudo- 
logist is driven by an urgent impulse to impart. them to others in the guise of reality. 
Poetic creation, which, as Freud has shown, is intimately related to day-dreaming, 
aims at aesthetic enjoyment, an clement lacking in day-dreaming and pseudologia alike. 

From the analysis of a young girl in whom this symptom manifested itself at the 
time of puberty, Dr Deutsch was able to conclude that here the pseudologia repre- 
sented a compromise resulting from the attempt to divert the libido from phantasy 
to a real object. A repressed infantile experience (which caused a fixation to the 
patient’s brother) was reactivated in a purely imaginary relation to a youth whom 
she knew only by sight, the content of phantasies which she recounted as facts being 
thus directly derived from a repressed reality. 

Two points are specially noteworthy: first, that the patient incurred blame and 
punishment by telling of a relation with the hero of her phantasies, the actuality of 
which was not at first doubted by her relatives. This is in accordance with an ob- 
servation Dr Deutsch has had opportunities of making, namely, that the pscudologist 
tells his ‘lies,’ acting on an inner compulsion and without any regard, primarily, for 
the effect they may produce on his audience. And secondly, the young girl, far from 
seeking to realise her desires, avoided all opportunities of doing so. The explanation 
is that the object to which her libido directed itself in puberty was identified with 
the incestuous object of early childhood. The incest-prohibition occasioned a flight 
from reality, for which the formula, as represented in the pseudologia was as follows: 
“Since this is already reality, there is no need for it to become such.” 

The writer then compares the mechanism of pscudologia to that of hysteria. In 
both there is the return to a repressed infantile experience and the fulfilment of a 
forbidden wish, and in both repression has failed. In conversion hysteria, the re- 
ebay idea is expressed in bodily symptoms, while the affect disappears; in anxiety 

ysteria, the repressed idea is displaced and the affect is converted into the painful 
one of anxiety; in pseudologia, the repressed matcrial returns, related to a new and 
lee ea object, to which the original affect is attached, thus securing gratification. 
udologia then represents, in such a case as that under discussion, a compromise- 
formation, designed by its adaptation to reality to deliver the subject from the burden 
of a repressed recollection. 
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The last of the original papers in this number is by Siegfried Peine and deals 
with the problem of the thirst for change (especially in the sexual life), which, passing 
through various degrees of neurotic intensity, may end as fully developed * Don 
Juanism,” 

The author suggests the following root-causes of this peculiarity: 

(1) The discrepancy between an abnormal ‘hunger’ of the libido and the amount. 
of available gratification, giving rise to unsuccessful attempts at repression and a 
constant restless craving. 

(2) A ‘pseudo-infantilism,’ by virtue of which the neurotic ‘plays’ with pleasure, 
manifesting a childish inconstancy and variability. 

(3) The entertaining of an exaggerated ideal of the love-object. The contrast 
between reality and phantasy leads to perpetual disappointment and a renewed search 
for the unattainable. 

(4) Fixation to the situation of wooing. 

(5) A sadistic tendency, showing itself in the impulse to play the part of con- 
queror and to cause pain by the subject’s lack of constancy. 

(6) A lack of determination of the subject’s real sexual feeling, making him in- 
capable of a lasting relation (e.g. an oscillation between homosexual and hetero- 
sexual love). 

Throughout this study the writer works out Freud’s parallel between the sexual] 
character of the individual and his general character as shown in his attitude to life 
as a whole. 

The journal includes, besides critical notes and reviews, the following short com- 
munications: 

A contribution to the problem of the act of waking, by Dr F. Kiinkel, a com- 
parison of ‘hynogogic’ and *‘hypnopompic’ phenomena, with reference to Freud’s 
hypothesis of regression and the y-systems!, 

“The psyche as an organ of inhibition,” by Dr S. Ferenczi, being notes on Dr 
Alexander’s “Metapsychological Observations” in an earlier number of the Zezf- 
schrift?, 

Two papers on Freud’s ‘Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse,” the one by 
Dr Ferenczi on the advance in the psychology of the individual, and the other by 
Dr Réheim on that part of Freud’s book which deals with the psychology of nations. 


[nternationale Zeitschrift fiir Psycho-Analyse, Vol. vir, part 1, 1922. 


This number of the Zeitschrift opens with a short paper by Professor Freud on 
‘Some neurotic mechanisms in jealousy, paranoia and homosexuality.” He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds or ‘strata’ of jealousy: normal or competitive jealousy, pro- 
jected jealousy and delusional jealousy, and, in discussing the part played by the last 
in paranoia, compares it with the delusions of paranoia persecutoria and demonstrates 
that it is a defence-reaction against an excessive homosexual tendency. 

Normal jealousy is made up of the following components: pain caused by the 
supposed loss of the object and the blow to the narcissism of the subject, hostile 
feelings towards the rival and a measure of self-criticiam, which blames the ego for 
the loss sustained; such jealousy is ultimately derived from the Oedipus complex 
or the relation to brothers and sisters during the earliest period of sexual activity. 

In projected jealousy an unconscious mechanism is at work by which the subject 
attributes his own tendencies to unfaithfulness to the other person. Such jealousy 
may be of an almost insane character, but the unconscious phantasies underlying it 
may be brought to light by analysis. 

Paranoia for the most part resists such investigation, but Freud was able to gain 
a certain amount of fresh insight into the subject from the study of two cases. In the 
first, he found that the victim of delusional jealousy was concentrating an abnormally 
close observation upon the unconscious tendencies of others, about which he drew 
exaggerated conclusions. In an analogous fashion, patients suffering from delusions 
of persecution will seize upon the most trivial actions of others, construing in- 


1 Traumdentung, 4 Aufl., S. 420 ff. 2 Intern, Zeitschrift, vol. vu, p. 275. 
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ditference as hostility. Now just as the jealous paranoiac recognises the unfaithfulness 
of others rather than his own (for in delusional jealousy all three ‘strata’ are present). 
so in delusions of persecution the element of hate in the ambivalent feeling causes 
the patient to suspect the person most dear to him. 

The second patient might not, at this stage of his illness, have been classified as 
suffering from paranoia persecuioria, nevertheless analysis showed that delusions of 
persecution were present in him, though he himself attached no importance to them 
but derided or rationalised them. Freud draws the significant conclusion that the 
qualitative factor is of less practical importance than the quantitative, t.e. that what 
matters is the degree of investment of existing neurotic formations. Once more, our 
attention is drawn to the economic aspect. 

The dreams of the second patient had an obvious paranoia content, while those 
of the first were free from delusion and had suggested to Freud the question whether 
paranoia can penetrate into dreams. He shows that this question implies a faulty 
conception of the dream. For such terms as ‘hysterical’ or ‘paranoiac’ are inappli- 
cable to that which is repressed; it is the other part of the dream material, namely 
the preconscious thoughts, which may take on the character of hysteria or paranoia, 
That which was repressed entered into the dreams of both patients, but those of the 
second, who in waking life derided his own delusional ideas, had a paranoia content. 
But Freud notes that. no general rule is necessarily to be inferred from these facts. 

In the section on homosexuality Freud recapitulates the psychic factors recognised 
hitherto: fixation to and identification with the mother; the tendency to narcissistic 
object-choice; the high estimation of the male organ, leading to disparagement of 
the woman; the castration complex (fear of rivalry with the father) and early fixations 
resulting from seduction. He now shows that to these must be added the factor of 
jealousy, for the reaction-formation against this tendency gives rise to tender feelings 
towards the once hated rival (e.g. the elder brother). In Freud’s opinion this is an 
exaggeration of the process by which the individual develops social impulses?. 

The first three sections of Dr Ernest Jones’ work on ‘“*The Theory of Symbolism” 
have appeared in a previous number of the Zeitschrift (vol. v, p. 244). The last two 
sections, ‘Functional Symbolism” and ‘Review of Conclusions” are contained in 
the second original paper in this number. English readers are referred to Dr Jones’ 
book: Papers on Psycho-Analysis (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox), chap. vi, pp. 58 ff. 

In a paper entitled ‘* Psycho-Analysis and organic diseases” Dr Felix Deutsch 
discusses the part played by psychic factors in the aetiology of organic disease. It 
will, he says, be commonly conceded that pleasure and pain exercise an influence 
upon the bodily processes, the former affect causing expansion, and the latter con- 
traction, of the peripheral vascular system. Such a disturbance in innervation may 
lead, by way of functional change, to organic injury. The organism aims primarily 
at maintaining a condition of equilibrium (= pleasure) by mastering excessive stimu- 
lation (= pain); thus, every change in the organic processes indicates the working of 
instinctive impulses, which is as much as to say that by means of psychic mechanisms 
organic changes can be brought about. 

Dr Deutsch puts forward certain conclusions to which he has come as to the 
connection between the organic symptom and the psychic processes. He believes that 
the constitutional factor in disease is often over-rated and that what is taken to be 
the hereditary inferiority of a particular organ may really result from the mechanism 
of identification, producing functional disturbance, though it is true that a repressed 
tendency will choose the path of least resistance (t.e. will avail itself of the consti- 
tutional disposition) for symptom-formation. Organic injury may ensue simply from 
long-continued psychic over-stimulation of an organ, or some exogenous injury may 
occasion the symptom for which such stimulation has prepared the way. The mental 
conflict can express itself in morbid changes of organs over which the patient has no 
conscious control, and the same organic symptom may be motivated by the most 
varied unconscious tendencies?. 


1 y. Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse, 1921. 
? These remarks apply to such organs as receive their innervation from the vegetative 
nervous system. 
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When organic illness has developed from some exogenous cause, the repressed 
tendencies may all take advantage of the weakened state of the ego, so that, as the 
writer puts it, ‘ “every organic illness acts in a certain sense as the provocation of a 
neurosis in little.” 

He maintains that, in different nations as well as in different individuals, the 
sume disease may display ditferent symptoms, and that particular symptoms may 
represent certain mental characteristics (e.g. the symptom of constipation may 
indicate the anal character). Following this line of thought he concludes that a 
number of the symptoms in organic diseases are psychically determined. 

Discussing ‘‘the mysterious leap from the psychic to the organic,” Dr Deutsch 
suggests that less psychic expenditure is required for the formation of an organic, 
than for that of a psychoneurotic, symptom; the formation of the one or the other 
would depend upon the quantity of libido which has to be mastered. 

An organic symptom may be determined not by one psychic motivation only, 
but by many, and the Unconscious can make use of any organ the more easily in 
proportion to the extent of anatomical change which has taken place from long- 
continued psychic excitation. 

Often the psychic cause may remain hidden, because there is an adequate physical 
explanation, but, even in such cases, the writer would confidently look for concealed 
psychogenic sources. 

He illustrates his points by cases which have come under his own notice and ends 
his paper by raising the question whether psycho-analytic treatment of organic 
changes is possible. Such treatment, he observes, must suffer two limitations: on the 
one hand, where an irrevocable organic injury has taken place, it is only possible 
to remove the psychic superstructure with its conversion symptoms, while, on the 
other hand, where a double treatment by a physician and an analyst has to be carried 
out, the former is hampered by the necessity of not disturbing the transference to the 
latter. 

In his theory of the “masculine protest” Adler maintains that the aetivlogy of 
neurotic illness is to be sought in organ inferiority, the individual endeavouring, 
throughout life, to compensate for such inferiority by asserting his “‘will to power.”’ 
In an article upon “The part played in a neurosis by an organic superiority” Dr C. P. 
Oberndorf describes the case of a patient of his own, whose ‘superiority’ lay in the 
unusually large size of his penis, and shows that the true basis of the symptoms was 
the sexual impressions and external happenings of early childhood, and that in later 
life the patient displaced the neurotic conflict upon the ‘superior’ organ. Marcinowski 
has demonstrated? that in cases of organ inferiority also the feeling of inferiority arises 
later, when the child has suffered disappointment in his sexual life. This is in ac- 
cordance with Freud’s view that the impulse of aggression is not in itself sufficient 
to account for the majority of neurotic symptoms, the true origin of which is the 
conflict with repressed infantile sexual tendencies. 

“A dream of a homosexual” is the second of Dr Felix Boehm’s contributions to 
the psychology of homosexuality? He discusses the unconscious phantasy of certain 
homosexuals, according to which the woman possesses an immense, concealed penis 
which is a source of danger to the male organ, 

Besides critical notes and reviews this number contains seventeen short com- 
munications. Of these four are on the subject of ‘errors,’ two on birth-dreams and 
two on the female castration complex. Professor Freud relates that he was recently 
visited by “Little Hans” whose analysis was published in 1909. He is now 19 years 
old and free from psychic disabilities or inhibitions. Freud notes as a curious instance 
of amnesia that Hans has lost the recollection of his analysis. 

CECIL BAINES, 


1G. Marcinowski: “ Die erotischen Quellen der Minderwertigkeitsgefiihle.” Zertschrift 
fiir Serualwissenschaft, tv, 12, 1918. 
2 “ Homosexualitit und Polygamie” appeared in the Zeitschrift, vol. v1, No. 4. 
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Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique (XIX). 
No. 3. March 1922. 
Ia méthode dans [ dude des dessins d' enfants. (G. H. LUQUET.) 


A critical summary of method in the study of child drawings. 

Three classes of enquiry are described: (i) the method of enquiry, (ii) the method 
of direct observation, (iii) study of street drawings. The first method, which is that 
used by Lamprecht in 1904, consists in obtaining, by the aid of various correspondents, 
principally teachers, a number of child drawings. It yields a large amount of material 
and enables comparison to be made of work of different children on the same subject; 
but the children are working under artificial conditions, their efforts being not 
spontaneous either as to occasion or material. It is impossible to secure equality 
of interest, aptitude and method of procedure from the various collaborators; the 
classification by age in years is too coarse and the application of statistical methods 
leads to the elimination of points of real psychological interest. In the third method 
attempts are made to copy and trace the origin of street drawings. These drawings 
are entirely lacking in personal information, are almost always anonymous but 
occasionally bear a title, while some of the most interesting are unintelligible. They 
have been executed apart from all suggestion by those in authority but there may 
have been suggestions from companions and the influence of drawings already present 
can sometimes be clearly seen. All the drawings however are not the work of children. 
In the second method, which in the opinion of the author is the best, the child is 
observed by one with whom he is quite familiar but should be unaware of the particular 
interest of his work for the observer and his work should be quite spontaneous. 
While giving a sound basis for the formation of hypotheses it does not supply sufficient 
data to permit of generalisation with certainty and in consequence the other methods 
must be called in to determine average standards of performance. Finally, attention 
is drawn to the necessity of seeking for drawings which exhibit significant evidence 
on Peale points and the possibility of obtaining these under experimental conditions 
is discussed. 


Essai sur la multiplication logique et les débuts de la pensée formelle chez l'enfant. 
(J. Piaget.) 
An enquiry into the circumstances under which and age when formal reasoning 
appears in the child and of its development, conducted by means of five series of test 
problems, the solution of each involving certain logical processes. 


Notes sur les troubles de [ valuation du temps chez les aliénés. (G. Halberstadt.) 


Cases from the work of Virchon, Bechterew, Rosenberg, and from the author’s 
own observation, of abnormal estimation of time among sufferers from dementia 
praecox and other maladies. Intervals of time may be greatly shortened or lengthened 
in the estimation of the sufferer. 


L’évolution contemporaine de la psychiatrie et son passage de la psychologie a la biologie. 

(André Barbé. ) 

The study of mental troubles, originally purely psychological, came to embrace 
genera] and anatomical pathological methods as well as clinical observation. These 
have led to the recognition of the part played by intoxications and infections. 
Encouraging results have been obtained from the study of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
Investigations on the blood of the insane are still in the experimental stage and the 
study of the glands and internal secretions is worthy of attention. Functional modifica- 
tions of the circulatory, respiratory and digestive systems are important, and radio- 
graphy, especially of the skull, may yield information. At the same time clinical study 
of the nervous system, (1) as regards intellectual functioning, (2) physical study of 
reflexes, etc., must proceed. 


De V'utilisation de la méthode comparative comme critére de la positivité des faits psycho- 
logiques. (P. Masson-Oursel.) 
Ph and discussion of the Societé de Psychologie at its Meeting of 8th December, 
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No. 5. May 1922. 
Tendances et farts psychologiques (1). (Fr. Paulhan.) 

The writer would seem to argue for a form of psychological atomism: the mind 
being conceived as a plurality of **tendencies.’”’ Tendencies are the simplcst elements 
of mind. They can excite other tendencies and form groups. Tendency is the essential 
fact of mental life but a tendency can only be precisely defined by its end. The total 
of the acts determined by a tendency gives information about it. All tendencies are 
not psychological; some are physiological. The psychologist is concerned only with 
those affecting mental life. Tendency is anterior to psychological facts: the latter 
only exist by virtue of the system of which they are a part. Tendencies come in contact 
with exterior reality; they also react on one another. Thus are produced the psycho- 
logical phenomena (‘facts’). Percept and idea like emotion have only real participa- 
tion in mental life through the tendencies which they serve or through the systems 
of tendencies to which they belong. 


Refléxions sur la paramnésie. (M. Déat.) 

The writer criticises Bergson’s views, examines the facts in some detail and 
enunciates the hypothesis: paramnesia occurs when a present position of consciousness 
gathers together on one hand a superficial, imaginative, natural clement, and on the 
other hand, deeper down, an organic, affective. motor content; and when these different 
states are joined, not by an intelligible correspondence already worked out in fact 
or attachable to other analagous experiences, not by the unity of an undivided act 
where all rapport remains eminently synthetic, but by a symbolic link and transfer, 
made sensible through a commencing dissociation which they also hold together, a 
link of which the immediately seized certainty does not give us the key. 


Genése de la metaphysique. (¥. Sartiaux.) 
La peur de action (résumé preliminaire). (P. Janet.) 


‘ No. 6. June. 
Signification et valeur de la psychophysique. (EK. Bonaventura.) 


Whether Weber’s Law be rejected, modified or accepted, there remains the question 
of what is really measured in the so-called psychophysical researches. Fechner held 
that what is measured is the relation between sensation, a psychical fact, and the 
external agent, a physical fact. Taking mass as an example: muscular sensation is 
sompared with visual] sensation, in reading the movement of the pointer of the balance. 
There is no justification for regarding this visual sensation as a physical fact, and 
therefore Fechner’s interpretation cannot stand. The author considers the view put 
forward by M. Bourbon (Revue philosophique, Lxxxvi, 1919, pp. 119-121) to be in 
close agreement with the facts, but believes that the theory must be extended. 

There are four means of comparing two sounds of equal pitch but differing in 
intensity, (1) by hearing, (2) by touch: the vibrating reeds giving different sensations 
distinguishable only with great difticulty, (3) by sight (direct): the vibrations being 
seen confusedly, and (4) by sight (indirect): when a graphic record is taken. This last 
is by far the most delicate. Similar consideration of the other senses shows that sight 
is the means to the most accurate comparison of sensations, and sight is therefore 
used as the standard. 

In order to estimate the accuracy of judgments as to the measurable characters 
of things (intensity, extensity, protensity) it is necessary first of all to decide on one 
class of judgments as “‘true.’’ The criteria for the choice cannot, as such, be rational: 
experience can be the only guide. The class chosen is that of visual judgments of 
space. This allows of superposition which enables us to carry precision to the limite 
of sensory acuity; for visual acuity is 300 times greater than tactual or motor acuity. 

In general we look on the visual presentation of space as the direct revelation of 
external reality and it was by overlooking the fallacy in this that Fechner fell into 
error. M. Pradines (Rev. Philos. xc, 1920, 393-431) is also criticised. Visual spatial 
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presentations are the standard for sensorial judgments, because we possess no more 
perfect perceptual instrument. They do not necessarily always reveal reality without 
error; only we have no means of control. The subject does not give us information 
of things but only of his own nature, and it is this fact that makes the problem of 
psychophysics one proper to psychology. 

Thus regarded, it has two principal tasks. (1) To establish the experimental laws 
which express the normal relation of accuracy between the judgments founded on 
visual space and other sensorial judgments. (2) To determine the physiological and 
psychological conditions which modify these relations. 

(1) We require to know, firstly, the size of the errors in sensory judgments, with 
reference to visual spatial judgments, and, secondly, if that accuracy is constant for 
all variations in the measurable characters of things. We are not @ priori obliged to 
believe all the phenomena governed by a single law. Experience shows that the 
logarithmic law applies best to hearing. In sensation of light an exponential law 
has been found. In the case of muscular sensation an attempt to apply a parabolic 
law has been made. If it is wished to advance the hypothesis that one of these laws 
is fundamental it can only be that which has from the psychological as well as the 
mathematical point of view the widest significance: that is the exponential law. 
which is the law of all the so-called critical phenomena. 

(2) It is also necessary to determine the conditions which modify the normal 
values of the differential threshold. The most fruitful psychophysical methods, the 
method of “right and wrong cases” and the method of ‘‘mean error,” are statistical 
methods. This means that the values of the threshold taken as bases for the different 
laws are those most frequently found. But all the values differing from these must 
have their reasons and it is the task of psychophysical analysis to discover these. 


Desthétique fondée sur amour. (Ch. Lalo.) 


The origin of personal decoration, according to Yrjo Hirn (Origins of Art, London, 
1900) is not to be sought only in sex. There are other more important origins for 
primitive peoples. It serves as a tribal distinction, having a political significance. 
All primitive peoples take pride in wearing trophies of war and the chase. It is not 
proved by historical arguments that art is a product of sexual selection. 

The aim of art is to excite affective states, and the erotic impulse being the most 
intense, it is natural that a developed (conscious) art should make use of it. At the 
beginning of evolution, and at its end, however, the relations of the sexes awaken 
different feelings and if art derives much of its development from sex, it does not owe 
its origin to it. 

For Nietzsche and his school everything in art comes from instinct; reason merely 
builds on its foundations, and without sex there can be no art. But it is by the 
Freudian school that the erotic basis of art receives greatest stress. Art is a ‘“‘sublima- 
tion” and the artist is one who has great power of sublimation, but little power of 
repressing the impulses arising within him. This is unjustifiable generalisation: the 
method of psychoanalysis must be retained but its obsession for sex must be abandoned. 
Tendences et faits psychologiques (2). (Fr. Paulhan.) 

Limagination objectivante et les hallucinations visuelles vraies. (M. Mignard.) 

True visual hallucinations are simply the result of the unbalanced exercise of a 
normal function. Creative imagination is a psychological function which serves as 
& complement to perception. In sleep, the suspension of controlling functions, neces- 


sary to adapted action, allows this function to proceed abnormally with dream vision 
as a result. 


Un Cas de brusque variation dans la forme des crises dorigine emotive. (H. Wallon.) 


Sur la sincérité de certains délirants. (F.-L. Arnaud.) 


Two papers read before the Société de Psychologie, each followed by a discussion 
from P, Janet. 
R. J. B. 
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Annales M édico-Psychologiques (Series xu, vol. 1.), No. 5, May 1922. 


Chronique: Les Aliénés en liberté. (M. Henri Colin.) 

Recites crimes committed by mentally affected; indicates ways in which law of 
1838 could be amended so as to provide treatment, without unnecessarily irritating 
official control. 


La réforme de inspection. (M. Legrain.) 

Continues criticism of M. Grinda’s scheme, particularly of the proposal to establish 
25 inspectors, who are to report to the authorities on such topics as legitimacy of 
detention, mode of treatment, and hygienic conditions of such treatment. 


Encéphalite émdémique. (M. P. Beaussart.) 


Note on the cases treated ‘‘a I Asile d’aliénés de la Niévre.”’ Observations on nine 
cases are recorded and then discussed critically. 


A propos fune Cas de paralysie générale infantile. (MM. Hamel et P. A. Merland.) 
A case discussed, which “‘Appears to us interesting above all because of the indica- 


tions which it furnishes in favour of the syphilitic nature of progressive General 
Paralysis.” 


Quelques Considérations sur le développement des psychoses systématisées par processus 
symbolique. (MM. Sorel, Riser and Gay.) 

Records a case of a man, who, whilst thrusting aside all hallucination, yet interprets 
words, gestures and acts in a purely symbolic manner. 

“The interest of the case resides in the richness of the Symbolism in comparison 
with the complete absence of hallucination or interpretation....One day, passing 
over a bridge he walks between a bearded man, who is on his right, and a woman who 
is looking at the cemetery. His conclusion is that he will be ‘whiskered’ if he goes 
to the right whilst if he goes to the left he will be obliged to look at death.” 

Many illustrations, as above, are given and the authors suggest that the case is 
one of autointoxication. 


Société Médico-Psychologique. April Meeting 1922. 
(1) Traitement de [ dat de mal épileptique. (MM. Toulouse et L. Marchand.) 
Describes the two methods of treatment which had given the best results. 


(2) Sur la psychopathogénie des hallucinations (a propos d une hallucination gigantesque). 


(M. Mignard.) 

Records the ideas of the sufferer which in the opinion of the writer will throw light 
on the development of certain gigantic hallucinations and also on the “ Lilliputian” 
hallucinations recorded by Leroy. 

(3) Quelques réflexions sur la morphinomante. (M. R. Dupony.) 

Describes a series of observations on drug-takers. 


R. J. B. 
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